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Foreword 


T he writing of this book has been undertaken as a labor 
of love by seven members of the Princeton family. The 
volume does mot seek to give a comprehensive history of the 
modem Princeton, or to tell a chronological narrative^ Rather, 
it attempts'io/deal in essay form with important segments of 
Princeton life as they have developed since the Sesquicentennial 
Celebration of 1896, and as they appear in the year of ‘Princeton 
Bicentennial. This is not in any sense a formal history, and the 
book is thus quite different in character from Princeton 1746- 
18^6, the scholarly and documented account of Princeton’s first 
•150 years which has been written by Thomas Jefferson Werten- 
baker. The more recent years, likewi^, 'will have their definitive 
treatment when time has given perspective to the period through 
which we are now living. In the meantime this book is an informal 
— in pa_rt an impressionistic — review of Princeton’s aspirations,* 
problems, and accom^lislimeiits during the last fifty years. 

Although the amhors would wish it to be understood tha( this 
is not a scholarly book'in the sense used above, the fact remains 
that five of the seven authors are distinguished Princeton schol- 
ars, and the t^>o others are Princeton alumni whose effective sup- 
port of Princeton scholarship lus been unfailing through the 
years. The authors are among the best known Princeton- 
ians, but for the benefit of readers of this book in pa/tibus 
infidehum the seven men may be briefly identified as 'follows; 

Charles G. Oscood is Holmes professor of belles lettres, 
emeritus, and a student of Spenser, Johnson, Shakespeare, and 
other figures in English literature; a special interest is his study 
oi'tfle relation detween EhgiVsfl literature ana’ tile ci’assics. He 
is a graduate of Yale and has been a member of the Princeton'' 
faculty since 1905 when he was called here as a preceptor by 
President Wilson. 
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Christian Gauss is dean of the college, emeritus, and Class 
of 1900 professor of modem languages, emeritus He also has 
the honor, unique in Princeton history, of having been desig- 
nated "Dean of the Alumm” by formal action of the Graduate 
Council He is national president of Phi Beta Kappa His schol- 
arly work has dealt with Rousseau, Flaubert, European cultural 
history, and the philosophy of civilization , his books and maga- 
zine articles on education are familiar to a wide audience, espe 
cially to parents of college students Both in his official capacity 
as dean of the college and because of his personal interest. Dean 
Gauss has been closer to undergraduate life during the past four 
decades than any other member of the faculty He is a graduate 
of Michigan and came to Pnnceton in 1905 as one of President 
Wilson’s "preceptor guys” 

Hugh Stott Taylor is dean of the Graduate School and is 
David B Jones professor of chemistry He has been chairman 
of the Department of Chemistry since 1926 He received under- 
graduate and graduate degrees at Liverpool University and stud- 
ied in Continental laboratories before coming to Princeton m 
1914 Physical chemistry is his chief field of investigation, but 
he has engaged m a wide variety of scientific projects and has 
played an active part m organized science 

Robert K Root is dean of the faculty, emeritus, and Wood- 
row Wilson professor of English literature, emeritus He has 
published major scholarly works on Chaucer and Pope His 
course in eighteenth century literature was for many years a 
popular fixture of the curriculum, and his introductory course 
m philology was known to several academic generations as 
‘ Root s Roots He is a graduate of Yale and was called to 
Princeton in 1903 by President Wilson 

Donald Drew Egbert is professor of architecture and as a 
hobby has made himself an authonty on Princeton history He 
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graduated from Princeton in 1924 and has been a member of the 
faculty since 1929 He is curator of American art in Princeton’s 
Museum of Histone Art At the direction of a committee of the 
trustees, Mr Egbert has recently completed an extensive schol 
arly study of all portraits, m sculpture and painting owned by the 
University The results of this study will be published in a large 
illustrated volume in the near future 

Walter E Hope is chairman of the executive committee of 
the board of trustees, of which he has been a member since 1919 
He IS a graduate of Princeton Qass of 1901, and is a member 
of the New York law firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hope, Hadley & 
McCloy He is a former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and has held numerous other public appointments 

Chauncey Belkkap is an alumni trustee of the University 
and former chairman of the Graduate Council He is a member 
of the New York law firm of Curtis & Belknap, and a trustee of 
other educational institutions in addition to Princeton He gradu 
ated from Princeton in 1912 and has been known for many years 
as one of the most devoted of the University’s alumni 

In connection with the illustrations used in Mr Egbert’s chap 
ter, the author wishes to express his appreciation to the Student 
Photo Service, Orren Jack Turner, Elizabeth G C Menzies, 
Clearose Studio, Cushing Gellatly, and James S Cawley for per- 
mission to use their photographs , and to the Architectural Record 
for permission to reproduce the illustration of the proposed 
carrel m the Firestone Library He is likewise grateful for help 
ful suggestions from S Butler Murray, John Coolidge, George 
H Forsyth Jr , V W Egbert, and Jacob N Beam 
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The Modern Princeton 



This Princeton 


BY CHARLES G OSGOOD 

T he busy day is over at last, and the exhausting hubbub 
of the big toivTi IS left behind With a sense of relief the 
train glides from the tunnel into the late afternoon and makes 
for the sunset The croivded houses and factories gradually thin 
out and give reluctant way to farms and woods Within an hour 
there, on the left, stands Plainsboro steeple, sharp and sober 
and tranquil against the e%ening sky And then far off, on the 
nght, nses clear of the plain the coronet of tower and town 
which even at that distance puts forth a kind of benediction 
and peace 

The tram slows down People nse and prepare to alight Along 
the platform they straighten up with a deep intake of the fresh, 
soft air, and hasten into the branch tram A strange sense of 
kinship and mutual understanding, mostly unconscious, spreads 
among them, a gentle tension drawing all towards one common 
retreat and refuge They are coming to Princeton 
And what is Princeton’ 

Well, It IS an ancient village lying on a long low hill, with 
a mam thoroughfare running along the spine A university and 
a theological seminary, with appurtenances, stretch themselves 
comfortably over its gentle south slope, and over the north side, 
curiously disposed by chance and time, gather the shops and 
abiding places of its 7,000 or 8,000 people 

But Princeton is no mere quaint and casual college town 
Any wise man’s son will tell >ou that from first setting foot 
in Its streets He is quicklj aware of something more I recall 
being strangel> possessed by this "something” one radiant spnng 
morning forty jears ago, when for the first time I came to 
Princeton from New Hav en as a candidate for one of the new 
prcccptorships — something unseen, mellow, friendly, comfort- 
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able, homelike, yet stimulating and tonic I have tried ever since 
—and hundreds of others have been lured on to the same vam 
quest — to capture and explam this strange “something,” but 
none of us has succeeded, or ever will, so subtle, so distinct, so 
pervasive is this thing, and so peculiar to Princeton It has 
teased poets into song from Freneau to Bishop Of what avail, 
then, this added testimony, except for the weight it gams as the 
word of one bred in another grove of Academe^ 

Of course, nearly every college has its “atmosphere .and 
genius of the place, and sometimes its charm No two places are 
the same But the charm of Princeton, at once obvious and elu 
sive, is perhaps the most immediate, infectious, and possessive 
of any 

It IS a compound of many simples Some of these are quite 
external and physical You may find them m the climate (except 
in July and August) , in the milder and sweeter air as you ap- 
proach from the east or north , m the gentle eminence crowned 
with towers, the ancient trees, the many old hidden gardens, 
large and small, the venerable mansions saturated with the joys 
and sorrows, the courage and endurance of many generations , 
m the maze of courts and vistas and shaded walks settling down 
snug and quiet among the gray towers , m the happy sad unison 
of men’s voices singing at the steps m the warm spring dusk, 
even m the smiling cheerfulness of domestic commerce along 
Nassau Street on a sunny Saturday morning 

You could not do better than approach Princeton for the first 
time, not by railroad, but from the west, coming up out of the 
rich and hilly countryside that stretches away to the Delaware 
and beyond into Bucks County After threading those clean 
little valleys, and dancing m heart with the little hills, and linger- 
ing by ancient stone bridges, and m imagination settling for life 
in one after another rich old stone farmhouse, a haunt of an- 
cient peace sheltered m the hollow of a northerly hill, you find 
YojixsrH. at Ixst. on. tiuj. of. 'QviicrJan. biW., ta 'A ’imt ‘An; -very 
epitome and summary of all that warm and mellow tranquillity 
[ 2 ] 
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In such externals no doubt one first feels the charm of Prince- 
ton But after all they are only its idiom and means of com 
mumcation, speaking rather of things invisible— of what Dr 
Patton called ‘ the hidden philosophy of Princeton’s life” — in 
a voice clear, deep, audible, yet in terms oblique, allusive mys 
tic 

Nothing IS more impressive to one who has partaken of the 
life of Princeton for a generation than the imperishable per- 
sistence of her quality Through Avars, through quarrels, through 
poverty, through introgression of people from all nations and 
corners of the earth, through centripetal attraction of a dozen 
other institutions to its auspices — perhaps reinforced by all 
these — Princeton continues to cast her strange bewitching spell 
undimimshed upon us all, native or alien 

If one IS tempted to think it lies in the patina or weathering 
of two hundred years, he is confronted by such early witnesses 
as Freneau and David Bramerd Yet time no doubt has had 
its hand in the matter, and the traditions of the place take their 
part in weaving the spell 

Of old a cleavage — at times a gulf— divided town from gown 
Praise be, it is now almost dosed up and traceable only by 
narrow and silly observers But the name "Princeton” as wt 
are now thinking of it indudes town and college inseparably 
For when* the college came to Pnnceton two hundred years 
ago, It found here an established community of Scots, Hugue- 
nots, and Quakers, as substantial a foundation as any com 
munity could have , and, down to tlieir descendants now living 
in each generation the spmt and vigor of their kind has entered 
into the quality of Pnnceton as it is, and enlivened her charm 
With these mingled the exceptional minds attracted hither by 
the college. Hence the rare union of a large college with a 
small but substantial village, yielding in time a rich by product 
of anecdote and "characters ” So that a wit was once moved 
to describe Pnnceton as a cross between Oxford and Cranford 
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But, one may add, with an unmistakable if faint flavor of Bar- 
chester 

No element in Princeton’s quality is more determinant than 
the’tradition of service to the nation From Witherspoon and 
, Madison to Wilson and Forrestal this devotion has been con 
stant and characteristic It expresses itself not only in the strong 
and constant pursuit of pohtical studies here but in the glorious 
company of those who have incarnated the theory of politics, 
and dedicated their careers and their very lives to the nation’s 
service 

And mingled with their memory is the oft-told fale of a great 
and rontantic battle for independence, not great in numbers but 
in significance as marking a turning point m the birth of the 
nation, and one of the high triumphs of the genius of Washing- 
ton Jt lives on m its scarred symbol, Nassau Hall, a monument 
glorified, beyond all architectural glory by its baptism of fire, 
and pnshnnmg the names of the hundreds of Princeton men 
who m all our wars have given their lives for the country 

Hard by is Morven” which stood more than a generation 
waiting for the college to come, and which has sheltered signers 
of the "Declaration of Independence and entertained many of 
the Presidents— a symbol m turn not only of Princeton’s con 
cern m public affairs, but of her perennial hospitality and pro- 
verbiaj good cheer to all comers And this hospitality is indeed 
an indispensable element in the composite charm of Princeton 
It has, to be sure, been misconstrued by the invidious, who seem 
to conceive Princeton as wholly occupied with a hebdomadal 
round of week ends and cleaning up Years ago, in the easier 
nineties, they called Princeton an academic country club But 
this sociability, so indigenous, so spontaneous and native, has 
proied to be one of Princeton's most productive cultural agents 
It has been constantly effective in releasing specialists from the 
cramp and ivarp of their speaalties It has corrected the refrac- 
tion of narrow academic vision Above all it has tended and 
still tends, to humanize and broaden the teaching in Princeton, 
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to spread \\lnt Dr Jolm^on called and ^\cKMlro\\ Wilson al 
^\a^s urged — the strong contagion o{ the goun 
Tins clement in the chami of Princeton marked the, place 
above all others as the aitspcious scene for the revive 1 com 
radesinp of learning the free and intimate famil) intercourscv* 
throijgliout the college between old and >oung expert and as 
pirant for which the prcccp'onal teaching and the rc«tdciitial 
college were designed Wliatevcr the histon of these nutters 
the <ocnl solvent is at present as active and available as ever 
Princeton s sociabihtv Itas also l)ecn misread in less fortunate 
places as a sjanptom of rclaxc<l standards and indolence It is 
odl tlut the error should persist among scholars whose first 
concern is supposcdlj the facts ami who withal overlook the 
almost proverbial distinction of Pnnccton gratlintcs in the pro 
fessional schools I recall two recruits to the facultv from other 
institutions of highest rating some )cars ago who came warned 
bj their sponsors against the idle wavs of Pnnccton but wlio 
scverallj confessed before their first >ear was over tint the) 
had never worked «o Jnrd m all their Jives Tins combination 
of sociabilit) and learning is no paradox or compromise Prfnte 
ton as a community lues m the consciousness tlut Without 
cheerful and friendl) fellowship of enlightened men and women 
the productive energies of sdiolarship cspeciall) liumamstic 
scholarship sulTcr from impaired circulation and tend to in 
significance 

Of course snohlxjr) and false social standards like moths and 
poison iv) arc ubiquitous and against them Pnnccton is not 
proof But the lupp) marnage of sociabihtv and scholarship 
so favored b) the auspices of the place and so confinned b) 
long tradition is deepl) mimical to such nonsense, and lus so 
itscil ict s thoxssstKi m sifanccs 

Tile genius of Pnnccton is ancient and persistent and com 
posite a curious blend of wlut might m a less liberdl climate 
be antinomies Tlie most substantial clement in it though not 
the most conspicuous is its religious tradition This clement too 
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IS in a manner compound From New England, through Eliza- 
beth and Newark, came Puritan Congregationalism, its native 
sternness, but not its convictions, somewhat relaxed by the so 
called “enthusiasm” in certain quarters Here in New Jersey it 
became fortified and stabilized by the Presbyterianism of Scotch 
settlers, and by the social need of organization And though the 
College of New Jersey rose under liberal auspices, and the 
Founders were moved by an “earnest Desire that those of every 
religious Denomination may have free and equal Liberty and 
Advantages of Education in the said College, any different 
Sentiments in Religion notwithstanding” — certainly a distin- 
guished opinion in 1748 — ^yet the spint of logical consistency 
and moral conviction inherent in Calvinism, if not all its actual 
theological tenets, has prevailed, and is still operative m the 
place 

Winsome and friendly and warm as is Princeton to the casual 
view/ there lies beneath the soft and sunlit turf a granite heart 
of reasoned conviction in matters spiritual which is the deepest 
secret of her endunng life and charm The succession of Ten 
nent, Edwards, Finley, Witherspoon Maclean, McCosh, Pat- 
ton, Wilson, Hibben is significant It is a succession of great 
teachers of English, and of Scottish breed, who felt it their 
paramount responsibility to make up their minds on transcendent 
matters Ss the basis of any sound teaching And if their pres- 
ence still lingers about the place, it lies in some covert but urgent 
propulsion upon each member of this academic household to 
recognize m turn his own individual spiritual responsibility of 
making up his mind — not after a prescnbed pattern, but by hon- 
est reckoning with life Nor is this mimical to the openness of 
mind indispensable to scholarship, as indeed, to success in any 
worthy undertaking It ts minuet to a common state of mind 
too flabby and fluctuate to assume or retain the form and pres- 
sure of any enduring thou^t at all 

Near the center of Princeton stands a spacious and dignified 
white frame dwelling house in the form of a Done temple. 
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Without knowing the facts people have sometimes remarked a 
certain teasing paradox about it It seems in tune with Pnnce- 
ton, and j et it doesn’t There is something exceptional, unaccli- 
mated about its beanng Its broad and generous lines express 
the domestic cheer which tempers the very life of Princeton, 
yet there is a suggestion of calculated and calculating reserve, 
of careful dignity and economy and thrift, that makes visitors 
at their first glimpse of it sometimes exclaim "Why that’s 
New England — every bit!" And right they are, for the house 
was built m Northampton, Massachusetts, stood on a tract 
anciently purchased from the Indians, sheltered for a genera- 
tion the purchaser’s descendants, then embarked on* a scow 
in the river at the foot of the tract, and made for Princeton by 
^vay of the Connecticut, the Sound, and the canal , and for 
eighty 5 ears has, like many another stranger, found itself at home 
here as nowhere else in the world i i 

A little apart stands another more ancient dwelling, ^rnore 
expanse e, less self-contained, with an air of generous good liv- 
ing and leisurely manners and all the external amenities of 
breeding It crowns a gentle rise of ground and looks back to- 
^vard the South where it was first reared and whence it came 
For It once stood in Alexandria, and there having fallen otl evil 
days, brought itself out of neglect to a congenial and dignifieJl 
refuge in Princeton 

These two old houses, in their two hundred mile gravitation 
to this common ground, from opposite poles and divergent 
climates and traditions, symbolize in a fashion another hidden 
component in Princeton’s charm For Princeton is a happy 
fusion of the best that the South and the North have given to 
our Amencan civilization From the South manners and warm 
hearted hospitality, a code of honor even in examinations, the 
arts of comfortable domesticity From the North the virtues of 
a tougher struggle — energy and enterprise of mind and thought 
and conviction 

Since the days of Witherspoon, largely by way of his can- 
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vassmg journeys through the South, Princeton has been, ex- 
^ cept for the interruption of the Cml War, a preferred college 
for southern men Southern famihes have, from time to time, 
like tlie old house, been drawn hither and have imparted their 
mellow quality South has intermarried with North Southern 
and northern young men and less conventional men of the West, 
have met here in goodly proportion Withm the memory of 
our time a little group of battle-scarred, gray veterans of the 
Confederacy came back to Nassau Hall to receive their degrees 
forty odd years after they had left college in mid course to 
fight for their cause 

From the strenuous advanced training of the northern uni 
versities, especially those of New England or from the bleaker 
institutions of Germany, the faculty has been largely recruited 
by men who have found the severe discipline of their scholar 
ship not relaxed but humanized by the comradeship so charac 
tenstic of Princeton Such blend of complementary elements, 
each necessary to the fulfilment of the other has wrought with 
deep and constant effect m generating the life of "this puissant 
place ” 

I shall not forget a particular February morning forty years 
ago, when the roofs and gables lifted dazzling masses of new- 
fallen snow high into the blue — not the hard blue of winter, 
but the halcyon blue of February, tender with the first premo- 
nition of oncoming spring As I was walking past the library — 
my gaze aloft, as where else on such a morning? — I failed to 
see someone coming the other way We almost collided Then 
our eves met, he smiled, and we were both suddenly aware that 
the same spell was upon us, for he said, for both of us at once 
' It ts an adorable place, is it not? ’ It was Woodrow Wilson 

No man was ever more mindful of the inexhaustible suste- 
nance for mind and spirit available in the mysterious influence 
of Princeton He often asserted it in public and private, and 
as often despaired of defining it Said he "I have marked how 
men who ne\er saw the place before feel the spirit of it when 
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they Araik tliose streets and cross that campus , how they say 
‘there is something in this place which we never felt anywhere > 
else, some atmosphere which takes the imagination, which kin- 
dles the enthusiasm, so tliat one can hardly leaie it without 
feeling that he has been adopted into the Princeton family and 
has partaken of the Princeton allegiance ” * Its external love- 
liness, he observed, springs from realities unseen, from “its love 
of men and of affairs, its preference for practical religion, in 
which initiative rests with its own volunteers, its patriotic feel- 
ing for the country as a whole, its predilection for the sort of 
learning which gives men horizon m their thinking, and Schools 
their wits and spirits for the tasks and changes of life It lives 
and grows by comradeship and communii> of thought t/iflt con 
stitutes Its charm, binds the spirits of its sons to it with a de- 
votion at once ideal and touched with passion, takes liold of the 
imagination even of the casual visitor, if he have the good.for- 
tune to see a little way beneath the surface , dominates its growth 
and progress, determines its future The most careless and 
thoughtless undergraduate breathes and is governed by it It 
is the genius of the place ’ f 

Anyone rash enough to engage himself with this subject is 
haunted by imps of misgiving Perliaps they are retributive 
punishment for profanation of the mjstenes One imp instills 
a fear of becoming ecstatic or even delirious; others of becom- 
ing too simple, or too complex, or too analytical, or partial 
or out of proportion And there is a graver misgiving that 
tlie whole matter is illusory and retrospective, that however 
actual and real the spell of Princeton may have been, it throve 
on the past, and is now itself a part of the past, glorified m 
the deepening illusion of wistful memory To be sure, Wil- 
son said that it determines Pnneeton’s future, but that was 

• Princeton Ideals,’ Pnneeton Alumni IPeekly December 13 1905 

T> 199. 

tj R. Williams, The Handbook of Pnneeton with Introduction by 
Woodrow Wilson p xvi 
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forty years ago, and meanwhile t%vo catastrophic wars have 
swept over the world, with profound changes m American 
thought and life No institution can escape them, least of all 
Princeton, always so sensitive to the more intrinsic motives of 
the nation Was Wilson wrong? Can the old compelling charm 
survive these interruptions and intrusions, these demolitions and 
reconstructions which the times impose? 

Little Jeremiahs are about lamenting that Princeton has 
changed, that the Princeton with whom all men fell m love is 
gone Another is at hand — materialistic, ' progressive,” utilitar- 
ian, prosaic, unbelieving unlovely — a modern Princeton 

Let us not be disturbed Seasoned Princetonians who returned 
out of the service fearful of what they might find are now 
wiser One of them* felt, beneath the marching, marching uni- 
formed” hosts, beneath the hush hush projects m the labora- 
tories, beneath the mass teaching of crowds from Army and 
Navy — felt still tlie magic of “this other Eden, demi Paradise,’ 
still “its timelessness and peace ” It was not Princeton that had 
changed, though she has other children now And he foresees a 
new Princeton generation more mature, resolute, disciplined, 
less tolerant of selfish mediocrity, yet more than ever responsive 
to the old — nay perennial— enchantment 

The chapters which compose this book are historical, descrip- 
tive, and, by implication, prophetic, they illustrate the varied 
flowering and fruitage of that illusive "something” m quest of 
which we set out Of its reality there can be no doubt More 
potent, more fertile than ever, sustained and reinforced by gen- 
erations of men and families who have drawn from it their 
spiritual nourishment, and in turn <ervcd it with adoration, it is 
and will be the informing determinant in the varied manifesta- 
tions of Princeton life desenbed m this Look— her learning, her 
teaching, her setting, her daily round, her administration, her 
men in tlie world 

•Lt Com James 0 Malley, Jr, PrniefIo« Ahmnt l^etkly July 20 
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Rare and delicate and elusive as it is, its real greatness lies in 
its undiminishing power to effect a continuity of kind in Prince- 
ton, a definite and living connotation of her very name. 

Now, then, and stUl oar nurttirer, 

Our Lady of the Courts and Spires, 

Crowned with the seven mystic fires. 

The Three and Four which scholars hold 
Of purer worth than sea-born gold, . , . 

For she — her ways are not as ours. 

She sits above the tide of hours. 

Life, death may take her sons, but she 
Sits throned in that eternity 
Where Love and Truth and Beauty are 
Of lordlier brilliance than a star.* 

•John Peale Bishop, “Who shall not know next April." 



Life on the Campus 

BY CHRISTIAN GAUSS 

I F I were asked to indicate bnefly the character of our cam 
pus life, I would begin by emphasizing that Princeton is a 
residential college m the country Its founders, religiously 
minded men, living in the century o£ Pope, were predisposed 
to believe that the devil made the town and that the country 
stood more directly under the aegis of the deity They believed 
as our motto still reminds us, that their country college would 
thrive under the wardensbip ot God Dei swb mimtne mget 
This residential feature is more than a pleasant concomitant of 
the life of Princeton undergraduates It constitutes an integral 
part of her system of education and still determines, more than 
any other single factor, the spirit and character of her campus 
life 

I cannot pretend to give an objective account of this phase 
of Princeton s life I am a prejudiced witness I shall therefore 
indicate the nature of my prejudice and then recount how the 
life of this strongly residential college first impressed an ob 
server who, academically speaking was not to the manner born 
The first reason for my prejudice is rooted m a neglected 
aspect of America’s educational history Contemporary critics 
frequently imply that it is only recently that we have seriously 
considered the question What is the proper function of the 
liberal arts college and what means should it employ to dis 
charge that function’ This is misleading Those of us who 
entered umversitj teaching in tlie late years of the nineteenth 
century were deeply concerned with these problems 

Our older American colleges were based on the English 
model and had accepted the residential principle In one impor- 
tant respect, these old fashioned colleges accepted an idea later 
presented with different emphasis by John Dewey— namely that 
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the school, the college, ^^’as itself a society in which the student 
w’as to practice and thus to learn the art of Imng the good life 
wnth his fellows and his elders The criticism often heard that 
their students were oiier pntileged aristocrats is far from the 
whole truth since so large a proportion of them were prepanng 
themsehes for later serMce in the Christian ministry which, 
in our pioneer da>s, was neither a snobbishly motivated nor a 
111) white profession If the older American colle^ was based 
upon a unitaiy conception of college life, the curriculum was 
based upon a unitary conception of all knowledge It assumed 
that the v'arious fields of knowledge constituted a fundamental 
unit) and an) sound intellectual training must be based upon 
a recognition and understanding of their interrelation 

During the nmeteenth century much had happened to w eaken 
and break down this unitary conception of the liberal arts col 
lege The poverty and puntanism of the colleges were factors 
Living conditions were dismal and often unsamtaiy Revolts, 
particular!) ‘ food nots” b) undergraduates, were so frequent 
that b) 1850 virtually all our older colonial colleges were forced 
to give up even the pretense of maintaining a ' Commons,” or 
community dining hall B) this date another disintegrating 
factor was operating This was the steadily increasing and de- 
served prestige of the German universities They were not resi 
dential colleges and were concerned not with preparing men for 
life, but in providing training in highly specialized fields of 
scholarship Their admirable ideal of Lehrfrethctt and Lem- 
fretheit could, in my opinion be realized only where students 
were further advanced in tlie arts of living and learning than 
our American high school graduates When the oldest Ameri- 
can college. Harvard, accepted for its undergraduates the free 
elective system, it had gone a long way toward substituting the 
German university ideal for that of the older Amencan college 
By the time the preceptorial q^stem was inaugurated in 1905, 
opinion on the function and purpose of the liberal arts college 
was therefore already sharply divided To me as to many of the 
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young teachers of that time there were three outstanding figures 
m this debate President Eliot of Harvard held that the unsatis 
factory situation in American education indicated that we had 
outgrown the older collegiate ideal The two other figures were 
both at Princeton Woodrow Wilson and Andrew Fleming 
West If Princeton m the long run suffered relatively little from 
the later bitter personal antagonism between her two great sons, 
It IS because there was no disagreement between them on fun- 
damental principles at education Both accepted the ideal of the 
older residential college and believed that college teaching and 
college life could and should be reconstituted to achieve it 
Wilson’s attitude is too well known to need restatement West 
not only accepted but championed Wilson’s preceptorial method 
as an effective means of “coordinating the student's knowledge 
and of deepening his interest in the wntral concern of the col- 
lege Both believed in an organically conceived curriculum 
West was so strongly in favor of the residential ideal that he 
introduced it into his plans for the Graduate College 

One reason, then, for my prejudice can be found m the fact 
that from the first I was strongly impressed by Princeton’s 
stand m this controversy on the function of the college There 
IS another reason as well I was myself to become involved m 
the life on the campus and as I look back through the length- 
ening vista of the years I am bound to see events through that 
haze of distance which, the proverb warns us, will lend enchant 
ment 

In Princeton the sense of class umty has always been strong 
Every class at least pretends it is the best class ever In the 
attempt to find some unique distinction for 1894, M'Cready 
Sykes used to make the boast that no class anyivhere ever re- 
sisted education more successfully than he and his classmates 
Though I did not know the Princeton campus of the ’nineties, 
I have come to know well many of the graduates of ’94, in- 
cluding M’Cready Sykes My long acquaintance with these men 
makes me doubt the validity of this claim At the tune of hts 
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graduation Mr. Sykes was already an accomplished humorist, 
public speaker and master of the English language and was soon 
to become a distinguished member of the bar. If it is true that 
by their fruits ye shall know them, he and his classmates, in 
spite of his boast, cannot possibly have succeeded in making 
themselves entirely immune to the educational influences of the 
college. The results prove that somdiow or other, if only by 
some mysterious osmosis, he and his contemporaries must have 
absorbed the elements of a sound education. 

It is true, however, that at Princeton, as at other older col- 
leges, the curriculum and the method of teaching in the late 
nineteenth century no longer aroused the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of the undergraduates, and many graduates of the golden 
’nineties must have spread abroad the impression that at Prince- 
ton the undergraduates no longer “cracked a book.” 

College presidents and deans may have excellent theories and 
i« practice run very poor colleges. In spite of my initial preju- 
dice in favor of the educational theories of Wilson and West, 
it is fair to add that there were other factors which were to 
make me, if not a dispassionate, at least an interested and some- 
what apprehensive observer of the Princeton scene. 

Someone has said that in America there are three sexes: men, 
women and professors. If this be true, I cannot deny that I 
belonged to this third sex at the time I first became acquainted 
with the Princeton campus. I had already undergone consider- 
able academic conditioning. I was fairly familiar with a num- 
ber of American universities and had taught for six years in 
two of them. One of my dosest friends ^vas a distinguished 
scientist. He had urged me strongly not to accept the call to 
Princeton, and argued that as a middle western graduate of a 
state university, accustomed to dealing with serious minded 
students, I would never feel I belonged in Princeton, a rich 
man’s college. Her undergraduates were play-boys and their 
campus a country club. The preceptorial system which might 
succeed elsewhere could not succeed there since the students 
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would not take it seriously If I accepted, I would regret it 
within three months Although I did not accept my friend’s 
indictment of the Princeton undergraduates at face value, as 
the opening of college approached in the fall, I began to wonder 
whether there was any foundation for it at all and just what 
this species was like 

The opening of college fell on a glorious September day The 
sun was flooding down into the open spaces of lawn and through 
the interstices between the quiet, lofty elms bordering the walks 
Victorian that I was, I could not help being reminded of Tenny 
son’s phrase, the “haunt of ancient peace ’ We were still in the 
heyday of the college customs” era which had taken so strong 
a hold m our older eastern colleges and was nowhere more 
pronounced than at Princeton The freshmen were m their 
uniforms" black shoes black socks, black jerseys, black ties 
and black dinks But their sombemess was external only They 
gathered into busy knots, introducing themselves to each other 
and bubbling over inwardly with life The sophomores were 
birds of much gaudier feather, and self-consciously flaunted 
the college colors on striped blazers of orange and black Juniors 
and seniors were “statelier” and moved with easier assurance 
On this belated summer day many of them were m white flan- 
nels With happy faces, they moved along the campus walks 
through the dappling shadows of the overarching elms, but 
their progress could not be rapid, it was arrested after every 
few steps by classmates who stretclied out hands in friendly 
greeting I could not help picking up snatches of their talk Alt 
of them knew each other by their first names or nicknames 
It was Jim and George or Pudge or Slim Have you had a 
pleasant summer’ Where are you rooming this year’ Come over 
and see me tonight I’m in Brown, or '79, or Witherspoon The 
dominant note everywhere was one of friendliness, companion- 
ship, and what struck me most forcibly ivas that here everyone 
from the lowliest freshman to the gravest senior was so thor- 
oughly imbued witli the satisfying sense of belonging to his 
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class and to this community Up to that time I had never seen 
a campus where the sense of this relationship seemed to be so 
strong and so pervasive, and 1 have not seen one since I am 
sure now that this first impression was warranted and that the 
most important single aspect of life on the Princeton campus 
is this unusually strong sense of belonging to a community 

In one of Dostoevsky’s novels one of his characters exclaims 
with the sense of having discovered a significant spiritual truth, 
‘ We were all bom on purpose to be together ” The Princeton 
undergraduate comes to feel that he is born on purpose to be 
together with his classmates, and when a Princeton alumnus 
tells you that he is a member of the class of 1900 or 1926 or 
1938, he does not mean to indicate merely the date of his gradu 
ation In most cases it means that outside of his immediate 
family he has a stronger sense of kinship with that class than 
with any other body of men 

I realize that the alumni of nearly all American uni\ersities 
have a sense of loyalty to their particular alma mater and there 
are enthusiastic and devoted graduates of all our colleges I 
hesitate to make of tins fairly common trait the particular char 
actenstic of Pnnceton life, since m all colleges it is of course 
a matter of degree and vanes with the individual and with the 
college It would be idle to assert that all Pnnceton undergrad 
uates are exactly alike in any respect They are not In a long 
term in the dean’s office I liave seen a considerable number of 
unhappy young men of the lone wolf type There are some, too 
many indeed, in every college In spite of tins, I still believe 
that the sense of interest m the class and campus community 
IS stronger at Pnnceton than in any other college I have known 
It IS this that made it possible to develop and maintain at Prince 
tow, even through the. cowfwsvow of the wwt yeurs, iw the 
ished bod} of normal civilian undergraduates, the honor system 
m examinations I have seen it introduced and fail in several 
colleges and I have become convmced that it is possible success- 
fully to turn over such functions to undergraduates only where 
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as for instance at the University of Virginia and at Princeton, 
the undergraduate is imbued with a particularly strong sense 
of responsibility to and for the community of which he is a part 

Lest I run too far ahead of my story, let me return for a 
moment to my first experience on the campus, as a newly arrived 
preceptor The charm of the site, the beautiful September day, 
the cordiality of the greetings of these young men to each 
other, impressed me favorably It gave me an exhilarating sense 
that my life had fallen in pleasant places But I couldn’t help 
feeling a lingering sense of apprehension The opening of col 
lege, after all, was everywhere a joyous occasion What would 
work be like m this seductive atmosphere^ As a place where 
young men were to pursue learning, was there any truth m my 
mentor's implication that this was only a kind of toy town, a 
play world’ Would this alluring friendliness prove to be only 
the first strain in the song the sirens sang’ 

I had not long to wait My most important class met the fol- 
lowing morning and my first preceptonals a few days later 
Clearly these men did not resent the intrusion of the preceptors 
into their reputed world of dolce far ntsnfe There were good 
natured quips We were “those preceptor guys” — "Fifty stiffs 
to make us wise " But on the whole I was to find withm a few 
weeks that the attitude of the Pnnceton undergraduate was in 
fact the opposite of that against which my old friend had warned 
me 

There is of course no formula, no panacea which will solve 
the problems of all our varied institutions of higher learning 
What concerns us here is the conviction, shared by virtually 
all of the preceptors, that nowhere m America could this ex- 
periment have been tried with a better chance of success than 
at Pnnceton Her residential tradition and resultant sense of 
community interest were sufficiently strong to include not only 
the undergraduates but their teachers Making allowance for 
the fact that we were slightly older than our students, it is still 
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true that the elcome they extended to each other they extended 
to us 

In some respects my old fnend was quite nght He reminded 
me that I was a middle westerner Life m those years iras less 
stratified socially m the middle west We had no "first families” 
and we met each other on a fnendher and easier footing than 
men do in the older communities of the east My middle western 
alma mater, like the other state unuersities I had known, took 
little interest in the living conditions of undergraduates She 
has since played a leading role in this respect and by building 
dormitories and a university union, has done much to unify the 
life of the campus But in 1905, as a young preceptor, when I 
compared the conditions of my own life as an undergraduate 
wnth those which I found in this residential college in the coun 
try, I confess that I felt the Pnneeton sjstem had many ad 
vantages 

At Princeton, the new preceptors were made to feel very 
soon, to a degree I for one had ne\ er experienced before, that 
we were all members of a common household of living and 
learning which included both undergraduates and faculty We 
were strangers and they took us in, as immediately and as cor- 
dially as could any town of my own middle west whose boast 
It was that it knew no caste system and w’as no respecter of 
persons I can give only one example here In non residential 
and indeed in residential colleges of 1900, faculty and students 
constituted Uvo distinct orders In my own undergraduate years, 
for instance, it had never occurred to me to ask one of my 
teachers to take a meal with me, nor as an undergraduate had 
I ever been invited to take one with any of my teachers At 
Pnneeton, there was by 1905 an interpenetration of the worlds 
of undergraduates and faculty It was normal procedure for 
upperclass students to ask a preceptor or professor to come to 
dinner with them to continue a discussion, to talk over univer- 
sity problems or merely to spend a social hour together To me 
this procedure w^s so new and unusual that I was taken aback 
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by my first invitation It came to me from two of tbe editors of 
the Nassau Ltt They wanted to discuss some problem m con 
nection with the magazine Both of them were members of my 
class and as they were top flight students, there could be no 
question of apple polishing or trying to get a drag Nor did this 
group of students have any hesitation about dropping in at a 
preceptor’s home to borrow a book or discuss some problem 
which had arisen m their work 

Another instance which I recall allayed any latent fears which 
I may have had that there was any academic shennanigan in- 
volved My visitor was again one of my ablest students He 
found me typing a manuscript on an old secondhand Ham 
mond by the two finger system He noticed that the keys occa 
sionally stuck and probably that I occasionally swore under my 
breath My visitor examined the typewriter for a moment then 
told me the whole thing needed to be taken apart and cleaned 
I explained that it had only come back from a repair shop 
“I’m afraid they did a poor job and if you don’t mind I think 
I can fix It foe you ” Without waiting for permission, and in 
deed against my protests, he took off his coat asked for some 
gasoline, a rag, and machine oil and in half an hour completely 
dismantled my typewriter, cleaned it, oded and adjusted it, 
until It worked smoothly again The friendship which began 
o\er my broken down Hammond has grown through forty 
years 

It may be that the teacher of literature is particularly privi- 
leged, for where a strong sense of community interest reduces 
the class consciousness of faculty members and their under- 
graduates, I can think of no sounder basis for friendship than 
a common interest m great books and the cultural achievements 
of mankind In connection with the special privileges which 
the teacher of literature probably enjoys I have already men 
K'JiXfsA tbaA m-j finsA mi’taiazih taime irom Two editors o't fne 
Nassau Lxt Young men who wnte are likely to be enrolled in 
literary courses and preceptonal discussion easily opens the door 
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to friendly acquaintance As Princeton’s publications m the 
modern period were so numerous and underwent such varying 
fortunes that no detailed account of them is possible, I may be 
pardoned if I continue for a moment to count my blessings My 
friendly relation with succeeding editors of the Lit were to con- 
tinue I cannot mention them all, but what this meant as a 
privilege will be evident when I add that in a single year, 1916, 

1 was allowed to work with young men as gifted, and later as 
distinguished, as John Peale Bishop, F Scott Fitzgerald and 
Edmund Wilson 

In 1915, at the request of the Graduate Counal and the Press 
Club (the undergraduate newspaper correspondents), I became 
their faculty adviser, and this brought me into closer touch with 
the editors of the Pnncetoman as well Campus rebels are most 
likely to be found on editonal boards and it is a sign of health 
that we had our full share of them It is the young men who 
write who, in general, are most likely to present new and un 
conventional ideas Articles appeared which shocked some of my 
colleagues, and at long intervals, editorials based on rumor or 
inadequate information attacked the "administration” for quite' 
imaginary shortcomings It is a particular satisfaction to recall 
that my friendly assoaation with undergraduate writers and edi- 
tors was not altered when I became the disciplinary officer of 
the college If on the whole we suffered little from undergradu- 
ate editorial bitterness and vehemence, I believe it was because 
the university was wise in never imposing censorship and that 
the chartering of publications ivas, m 1927, placed m the hands 
of a joint faculty student committee whose purpose will be 
described later 7 

Far from feeling as my mentor had warned, that I would ' 
not "belong” at Princeton, one of the most gratifying and sig- 
nificant aspects of our campus life was that the conventional 
relationship of professor and pupil tended to disappear and ivas 
replaced by the growing sense that we were fellow students 
together 
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This IS the student teacher relationship which to my mind 
should exist in what are for most young men and women the 
final years of “higher education” Anyone who considers the 
outstanding record which young Princeton graduates have con- 
‘sistently made through the years m professional and graduate 
‘schools, i\here they are in competition with graduates of all 
other colleges, should attribute it largely to the fact that the 
residential tradition and the system of study which developed 
after the preceptorial method was introduced have more com- 
pletely weaned them from their dependence upon teachers 
When they arrive m professional or graduate schools, they 
realize that the professor is not there to teach them something, 
but only to help them learn 

Soon after my arrival I was to find exhilarating evidences of 
another aspect of this sense of community interest at Pnnceton 
Certain events were marked off on all our calendars as red let- 
ter days They were the communal festivals of our small col- 
legiate aty state and elicited the interest and participation of 
both undergraduates and faculty The older colonial colleges had 
not encouraged extra-curricular activities There \\as, however, 
one exception debating All the older colleges possessed literary 
or debating societies Princeton had two of them, The American 
Whig and the Cliosophic Soaeties, founded m prerevolutionary 
da>s Most of the younger members of the faculty were in- 
vited to belong to one or the other and undenvent a formal 
initiation The rivalry between the two “Halls” was still intense 
and they occupied the rather imposing marble columned build- 
ings facing the Cannon Their wide steps were a rendezvous 
fpr groups of hazers and here the freshmen must have their 
, class picture taken before the ever alert sophomores rendered 
them unrecognizable with flour poured and ^vatered do^vn from 
above or tossed in from the sides The heavy doors behind these 
ample, bad twnbmatwm lc»d?s like sales and only mem- 

bers knew the combinations This atmosphere of secrecy and 
conspiracy dated from the eighteenth century and was already 
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on the wane in 1905. But bcliind these doors training in debate , 
was carried on earnestly and successfully. Faculty members were 
called in to assist in preparing the teams whicli were to rep- 
resent Princeton in the annual triangular debates with Harvard ' 
and Yale. It was and remains an excellent training school in’ 
public speaking. It was in these debates that Walter E. Hope 'or, 
a trustee of the University, did his first public speaking; and^ 
here Norman Thomas ’05 first learned to address obstreperous 
audiences. The triangular debate with Yale and Har\-ard ^\•as 
still an important manifestation of communal activity. Each uni- 
versity prepared two teams, one to present the affirmative side 
of the question, the other the negative. In any given year one 
Princeton team presented the affirmative at Princeton, let us 
say against Yale. Tlie other would present the negative against 
Harvard at Cambridge. To win both debates created a sense of 
triumph now resen'cd only for football championships. Alex- 
ander Hall could scat nearly all our undergraduates and faculty 
of tliose days and every scat would be filled. This was before 
the days of long-distance telephone or radio. If Princeton won 
in Alexander Hall, very fe%v of the audience left. They waited, 
often until after midnight, for the telegram which would an- 
nounce the result of the debate at Cambridge. A glee club quar- 
tet might be called in to case the tension of waiting.' If the tele- 
gram announced a dual victory, cheers like those celebrating a 
winning touchdown broke from the crowd and the undergradu- 
ates started their midnight P-radc. Undergraduates still conduct 
intercollegiate debating and train for it in the now merged 
Whig-Qio Halls. If there is little change in the interest and 
competence of the debating teams, audience interest has, how- 
ever, almost disappeared at Princeton as elsewhere. Perhaps tHe . 
radio commentators and. round tahlcs. tii too roJich. of. it. 
What is pertinent here is the far higher degree of interest which 
debating aroused then in a residential college, where the sense 
of common cause and communal interest was so strong. It was 
to be true of other events of that time and of events which in 
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• • the last forty years have succeeded and som£t:mes supplanted 
them The large annual dinners given by the paily Pnncetonian 
* and the Nassau Ltt m the old Pnnceton Inn c^uld not of course 
mclude all members of the community, but t^^y* too had this 
• representative character and m inviting their guests the Prince 
and Lit seemed naturally to observe this prjuciple of proper 
tional representation of faculty and students events and oc 
casions of importance to the college 
It was the characteristic feature, we are o^ the Roman 
Saturnalia that on such holidays even the slave could speak 
he could tell his master what he thought of hjm What interests 
^ us here is that our academic city state also li^d its Saturnalia 
' provided by the annual performances of the fnnceton Triangle 
Club In the days of beloved Booth Tarkmgfton '93 who had 
been one of tta touadecs, it was mfoccaal and spontaneous and 
^ a group of undergraduates with a talent for parody and music 
got together to present an amusing piece more m the spirit of 
hi^h Jinks than of high comedy The group which started it 
■'^had such unusual gifts for providing entertainment that their 
performances staged with the exuberant gusto of youth im 
mediately attracted nation wide attention This soon made it 
possible for. them to stage tours during the Christmas holidays 
and give performances in our larger cities with sizable box 
office returns This outside success and financial prosperity were 
not unmixed blessings George Moore once said that a theater 
to remain conscious of its artistic mission should have lost a 
little money at the end of the year if possible' The Triangle 
Club never enjoyed the advantage of suffering from lack of 
fynds until some years after the 1929 depression /The delight 
*■ experienced by its earliest audiences sprang Jti large part from 
the originality and spontaneity of its perforniances It was al 
^ , most inevitable that informality should give way to orgamza 
tion Staging and costuming became more elaborate and though 
It his never lost some of its original idea as time went on the 
Triangle Qub tended to imitate what it had begun by satirizing 
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the musical comedies of the Great White Way In 1905 it waS 
still in Its heyday and its performance of that year, Tabasco 
Land, is still remembered as one of the most delightful musical 
comedies staged by undergraduates As ^\as to be expected in 
our community, they presented two performances, one for the 
faculty and one for undergraduates It gave undergraduates an 
opportunity to get off their chests, and present in amusing 
fashion, any gnevances they might feel against individual pro 
lessors or the administration This is not the place to evaluate 
the Tnangle’s performances as works of art, but these perform 
ances did provide one more of those communal occasions which 
brought faculty and undergraduates together If m some latlr\ 
jears the performances became o\er elaborated Roman holidays, 
the fact that the staging and directing of the shows remained 
in the hands of the undergraduates made it a >aluable and sue 
cessful training for 5 oung men interested in the theater ' •* 
If the spint of jouth and high jinks was largely responsible 
for the development and success of the Triangle Club, it did ^ 
not entirely satisfy the community s need for legitimate drama’ 
This need was felt by many of the participants in the TniTHgte 
show Itself Before World War I the English Dramatic Associa 
tion intermittently presented Elizabethan plays, including a re 
markable performance of Marlowe’s Dr FausUts More im 
portant to the campus however, was the organization, first in 
the lumber room of the gjmnasium, of The Theater Intime, 
a little theater which could seat, on undertaker’s chairs, an au 
dience of less than a hundred faculty and students The gener 
osity of an alumnus made it possible later to remodel a room in 
Murray Dodge, which preserved the intime character and gave 
it Its name If more comfortable, it was but little larger than 
the ongrnal quarters Here, the undergraduates without any 
outside professional assistance, presented plays often plays w nt 
ten by themselves The degree of success which they achieved 
would have been impossible in a larger community where fre- 
quent professional performances satisfied the need for drama 
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Thrown entirely upon their own resources, the undergraduates 
here learned something not only of the art of acting but of 
directing and staging plays as well In the Intime or the Tri 
angle Club, Jose Ferrer, Bretagne Windust, Norris Houghton 
James Stewart, Myron McCormidc, Josh Logan, among many 
others who were later to earn distinction as actors, directors, 
■ designers, or stage managers, first exercised their talents 

It would be neither fitting nor possible here to deal with the 
important role which religion and religious organizations fill 
at Princeton Freshmen and sophomores are still required to at- 
tend one half the Sunday services in the University Qiapel and 
religion has now become a recognized department of instruction 
m the curriculum The Chapel Congregation under the Dean 
of the Chapel, provides a college church, but as Princeton is 
non sectarian one of the most significant developments has been 
the increasingly important function discharged by religious so- 
cieties maintained by church foundations Three denominations, 
the Episcopal, the Presbyterian and the Catholic, have mam 
tamed student chaplains to conduct their work on the campus 
No discussion of the organizations that bring undergraduates 
and faculty together would however, be complete without men 
tion of the work done by The Student Faculty Association 
The striking success of its Princeton Summer Camp for under- 
privileged boys has aroused the interest of social workers in 
many of our larger aties 

Advances in science and technology here as elsewhere have, 
m the past forty years, made some adjustments necessary in 
the closely knit texture of Princeton’s campus life Improved 
tram service, the automobile and radio have brought the cam 
• pus into more immediate contact wth the larger world Week- 
ending has become a national habit All this could not fail in 
some respects to have a levelling effect and to diminish some of 
the eari'rer otrfwani aspects of undeigrarfuate file Nowhere is 
this more striking than in the matter of dress The average 
undergraduate of today usually dresses quite like his older 
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brother ^vho has gone out into the “wde wde ^\o^Id” In those 
jears,^\hate\erthefinanaal standing of parents might be, a large 
number of undergraduates wore broivn corduroy trousers, jer- 
se)s or si\ eaters In the matter of dress, therefore, there was 
little difference on the campus between the son of wealthy par- 
ents and the boj working his way through 
Today there is a greater difference, but more is being done 
to help the boy with meager funds Twenty jears ago he wtis 
largely left to find his way alone though many alumni were e\en 
then becoming interested in his problem 
The most important of these ivas George Galt, a graduate of 
the class of '92, who supported himself by private tutoring antf 
in spite of crippling physical disabihties, gave what encourage- 
ment and adince he could to undergraduates m search of jobs 
In igro the Graduate Counal addressed itself to this problem 
and as a result of its imtiative, the trustees m 1911 authorized 
the setting up of a Bureau of Self Help From its modest begm 
nings as an off shoot of the Registrar’s Office, it has become 
(1942) an important admmistratne department of the Univer- 
sity and has done much to simphfy and ease the problems of 
needy students Its records showr that m normal >ears about 
se\ en hundred undergraduates or nearly one third of the total 
enrolled, register with the Bureau and support themselves 
wholly or in part The situation of this group wras further im 
proved by a considerable increase m the number and size of 
scholarships provided, and bj a corresponding increase in loan 
funds made aralable on easy terms No single uni\ersity or 
group of unwersities can sohe the problems of making higher 
education a>’ailable on equal terms to all young Amencans 
whatever the economic status of their families Here much re- 
mains to be done, but dunng the past thirty jears no other 
problem has more consistently enlisted the interest and generous 
cooperation of alumni, faculty and trustees than this attempt 
to make Pnnceton’s type of education a^ ailable to intellectually 
qualified students who are unable to meet its cost How grati- 
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lying the progress made in assisting needy students has been 
will be evident when we consider that in the last normal year, 
1940-1941, the University distributed $236,044 to 587 men m 
•scholarships and loans, while earnings through the Bureau of 
Student Employment amounted to an additional $140,461 
* I have already indicated that at the time of their founding, 
all the older American colleges were planned on the principle 
that teachers and their students constituted a self-sustaining 
society who should live and move and have their being together 
One of the central aspects of this community life was provided 
by the dining halls, often significantly called the Commons We 
have seen that in the nineteenth century virtually all our larger 
colleges were compelled by student revolts, “food riots,” or 
other causes, to discontinue their attempts to feed the under- 
graduates Princeton, like other colleges, had its full share of 
difficulties on this score When the Refectory was destroyed by 
fire about 1850, the authorities were probably quite content to 
give up this feature of residential life Early in the twentieth 
cpntury this phase of college life again became a matter of con 
cern to the college and in 1906 the trustees decided to feed a 
portion of the freshmen and “to establish dimng rooms and 
club rooms” m University Hall In the following autumn all 
freshmen were expected to take their meals under University 
auspices When the present new modern Dining Halls were 
completed in 1916 the rule was extended to include sophomores 
As a result of several actions taken in the 1930's, arrangements 
were completed which made it possible for underclassmen, with- 
out additional expense, to invite faculty members to lunch or 
to dinner with them in a large and attractive room m Madison 
Hall The college also took over and reorganized University 
Gateway Club for upperclassmen and encouraged the founding 
of the University Cooperative Oub These additional facilities 
made it possible to alter the older system of elections to upper- 
class dubs, which had long been unsatisfactory to the under- 
graduates themselves After ^Ung for two years in Commons 
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With his classmates, every sophomore was now assured of an 
invitation to eat with a smaller group of upperclassmen All un- 
dergraduates were housed m campus dormitones or near-by 
buildings sanctioned by the University All this meant a reaf 
firmation of the old residential ideal Room rents on campus 
and board at the University Dining Halls were no more expen 
sive than comparable accommodations in town If for any reason 
a promising candidate for admission felt that living and eating 
with his classmates would involve additional expense, his case 
always received special consideration from the offices concerned 
with granting financial assistance For that reason Princeton had 
practically no “day pupils,” and reestablished its residential tradi ' 
tion in all respects It became more and more generally recog 
nized that learning to know and live with one’s classmates was an 
essential element in a Princeton education ^ 

Another important movement was the extension of political 
nghts to the undergraduate members of the community As in 
the founding of the honor system, the first steps were taken by 
the undergraduates themselves and the leader in the movement 
was Kenneth Saw>er Goodman ’o6 With the hierarchical ar 
rangement of classes of that time, only seniors were supposed 
to wear the toga innhs of the campus and a Senior Council was 
organized m June 1905, “to represent the saner phase of under- 
graduate opinion and form a hnk between the undergraduate 
body and the faculty and board of trustees for the purpose of 
connected effort along any line where such effort seems neces- 
sary and advisable ” 

Though there seems to be no record of official recognition of 
the council by the board of trustees before World War I, there 
IS no doubt that it was consulted by University officers and' 
mwiTOfiee? cS the besed, stpd pcxrved tts aseftdae^ Jrr £^c?i!ier 
1917 *he board officially approved changes in the constitution 
of this council and granted its representatives the right to sit in 
the faculty committee on discipline, without speafying the ex- 
tent of their powers In 1923 &e undergraduates recommended 
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the reconstitution of the Senior Qmncil as an Undergraduate 
Counal on which all classes ivere represented In 1927 the trus- 
tees granted it fuller powers, indudmg the right to be consulted 
by the appropriate faculty and trustee committees "before final 
action IS taken on matters of undergraduate life ’’ They were 
also granted direct representation on the committee on non- 
athletic organizations and the committee on discipline This was 
extended later to include membership on the University Counal 
on Athletics The effect of this extension of political power may 
be seen in the functioning of the committee on discipline In 
order that the undergraduates might not feel they were merely 
)es men, the procedure provided that the undergraduate mem 
bers of the committee could, when they felt they were in funda- 
mental disagreement with their faculty colleagues, call for 
separate votes by the undergraduate and faculty members In 
such disagreement between the two wngs of the committee, the 
chairman was empowered to make the decision and report the 
disagreement In certain quarters fears were expressed that 
the undergraduates would consider themselves devil's advocates 
and consistently argue and vote for acquittal These fears 
proved groundless In hundreds of cases considered in nearly 
two decades, such divisive vole was called for in only four in- 
stances This extension of political rights gave the undergradu- 
ates the feeling that they were acti\ely partiapating m a more 
democratically governed community 

The spirit in which athletics have been conducted at Princeton 
could best be illustrated by dealing with the character and activ- 
ities of a representative Princeton coach like Bill Roper and a 
representative Pnnceton athlete like Hobey Baker Yet space 
permits only a brief summary Modem Princeton’s athletic 
policy can be briefly stated in the phrase, “Athletics for all " 
She encourages all undergraduates to take part in some form of 
athletic competition, either intra mural or intercollegiate, and 
before the war a large percentage of the undergraduates were 
doing so Pnnceton has taken this attitude partly because she 
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accepts the ideal of the Greeks, “a sound mind in a sound body ” 
But there is another reason as well Perhaps nowhere can the 
lesson of cooperation be inculcated in young men more effec- 
tively than where, m free competition, they win their place on 
an athletic team which represents the community They learn 
that quality for which Horatio commends his friend Hamlet, 
"to take with equal thanks fortune's buffets and rewards ” They 
learn sportsmanship, to respect their opponents and to give all 
they have, not m the interest of their own prestige but for the 
community they represent There are many types of colleges 
in our country Only that undergraduate will truly represent a 
college when he freely chooses it because of the educational 
opportunities which it offers When a young man highly pro- 
ficient in athletics is induced to come to a particular college by 
material considerations offered only to athletes, he comes as ■& 
member of a separate caste who cannot be said to represent that 
college Indeed the presence of a specially recruited caste 
brought in to play football makes it impossible for the under- 
graduate who freely chooses his college ever to represent it on 
the gridiron This perverts the spirit of intercollegiate sport 
and many of the benefits which undergraduates should derive 
from intercollegiate competition are lost 
A number of other colleges sought to solve this problem In 
1923 Princeton entered into the so called Presidents' Agree- 
ment with Its two most important rivals, Harvard and Yale, to 
set up conditions of athletic eligibility Its purpose was to make 
certain that all members of their teams and crews were repre- 
sentative undergraduates m good scholastic standing This 
agreement was revised m the 1930’s Before Pearl Harbor most 
of the. otliex cnJIejgyL w.«th. •vybnm. Pc’scef/in. cnmijeterL bad. ae.- 
cepted or were developing the same code Formal extension of 
the agreement was delayed by the war The so called Ivy group 
of colleges, however, organized the necessary administrative 
committees, and eligibility was determined in the season of 1946, 
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by' an extension and recodificatton of the prmaples of the 
H Y-P agreement 

Much the same was true of the work of the joint student 
faculty committee on non athletic organizations The committee 
recognized that undergraduate oi^nizations could, if properly 
conducted under University sanction, provide “a career for 
talent ’ where students vnth particular aptitudes could on their 
own initiative, develop them without interfering witb their 
scholastic duties While insisting that every organization must 
meet its financial obligations, the committee encouraged student 
initiative, and believing in free speech never imposed censorship 
Its aim was to see to it that admission to a board or club was> 
open on the same terms to all qualified members of the college 
and that all organizations accepted the responsibilities that went 
with their representative character By 1940 virtually all stu 
dent organizations that used the name of Princeton, or regarded 
themselves as representative were functioning under the com 
mittee s jurisdiction 

The differences between the German university s ideal and 
that of the American residential college have been indicated 
earlier In the twentieth century the most striking weakness of 
the German system became evident It failed to develop in any 
fair proportion of its students the desire for and competence m 
effective living in a cooperative commonwealth Democracy is 
only another name for the type of state in which every man 
IS a responsible member of such a commonwealth If there is 
any relationship between the educational and political systems 
of a country, the failure of democracy in Germany can be 
ascribed to the failure of the German educational system to 
imbue any suffiaent number of its atizens with this ideal 

If we may now contrast briefly Pnnceton’s ideal with that of 
the German university system it might be put as follows 
PcmcetQu recognizes that rts prwaary fumion is to tram the 
min 3 and develop competence for scholarship and research 
But it has not believed in developing scholarship and research 
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alone, or m developing them for their own sakes It has made 
the proud boast that it aims to tram “the whole man ” The whole 
man of course includes those qualities which make up what for 
lack of a better word we call his personality Personality may 
be defined in this sense as that ensemble of qualities which makes 
It possible for a man to pull his own weight in the common 
boat, to live cooperatively with his fellows in the common in- 
terest of all The man who m all his attitudes and activities 
remains too self centered lacks personality Much progress has 
been made in developing tests which measure, with Some degree 
of effectiveness, personality as thus defined All of them indi 
cate that there is no correlation between qualities of personality 
and strictly mtellectual aptitudes The self-centered man, the 
lone wolf, IS fully as likely to be intellectually gifted as his 
more socially minded fellow Pnnceton believes that a campus 
which continually invites the student to participate in the life 
of his community and to measure his action m terms of the 
community’s welfare, is an important factor m education The 
art of living is perhaps the most important of all the liberal arts 
Princeton realizes that no type of education will nd the student 
of the old Adam inherent m us all, but it also believes that the 
man who has developed the sense of community interest in 
college will carry it over into his life work and that it will help 
to shape his attitude toward the town, the state or nation he may 
be called upon to serve There is no doubt that undergraduates 
have enjoyed being a part of this residential and largely self- 
sustaining community and that it has helped to develop their 
sense of companionship Compamonship, significantly enough 
IS by derivation the relation which grows up between messmates, 
between men who eat their bread together We may well ask, 
IS not this form of campus life the one most likely to realize 
the ideal formulated by Woodrow Wilson, “Princeton in the 
nation’s service’’ which now, if we are to constitute One World, 
should be extended to read “Pnnceton m the nation's service 
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for the welfare of mankind”^ This is at least the hope, the 
dream of many Pnncetonians 

As we began with an account of the opening of the academic 
year, it would seem fitting to mention briefly the ceremonies 
which mark its close 

Commencement and reunion may be mentioned briefly since 
they are so well known to all alumni and visitors to Princeton 
Outsiders who in peace years saw in the immense crowds of 
returning alumm a few overstimulated irresponsibles break 
tether and indulge in amusing and sometimes regrettable alco- 
holic exhibitionism, have missed the significant aspect of this 
ceremony They have noted the bands and banners, the pageantry 
of the gaily uniformed older classes marchmg down to Osborn 
Field as escort to the seniors about to be inducted into alumni 
status They have probably been bewildered when the hush fell 
on the suddenly ordered crowd after the parade and when they 
heard the strains of “Old Nassau” swell from the lips of thou- 
sands of uncovered graduates, and saw the raised arms wave in 
rhythmic unison with the consecrated song of their alma mater 
Of course this is ritualism, it is the affirmation of the solidarity 
of the alumnus with his classmates and his college, the annual 
festival of initiation and rcdedication As with the Greek mys 
teries and many religious festivals, the emotional concom- 
itants occasionally bring in unseemly counterparts But for the 
great majority of alumm it remains a ceremony fraught with 
deep inner meaning 

The visitor who has been conscious of what appears to be 
only hullabaloo and noise does not realize that m the important 
class reunions which follow, these classmates invite again to 
their class dinner, as an affirmation of their continuing com- 
munity of interest, some of their faculty friends They hear 
from them accounts of campus episodes which occurred in their 
own day and reports on how the college has maintained the 
common heritage 
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The youngest of us who came in with the preceptor guys in 
1905 are now retiring. I believe I speak for all that group when 
I say that through four decades of service on the campus we 
came more and more to recognize the truth of the words in 
which Dean West liked to describe it: “That household of living, 
that household of learning, which is Princeton." 



A Community of Scholars 

BY HUGH STOTT TAYLOR 

T he one hundred and fifty \ears of the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton provided no adequate basis for pro- 
jecting the history of the University during the subsequent half 
century The Princeton of 1947 its strengths and its potentiali- 
ties, requires for its description new factors of growth new 
terms in the equation of its development which were not present 
as Princeton celebrated its sesquicentennial at the close of the 
nineteenth century Pnnceton as an educational center, as a 
singular expression of cultural effort in America required not 
only a profound and far reaching reorganization of the college 
which hitherto had been the dominant factor in the life of the 
community, but also a parallel growth and development of other 
educational and research institutions, to form with it the unique 
community of scholars which exists today 
The founders of the College of Nerv Jersey did, indeed, pro 
vide the setting in which such an educational experiment could 
mature The transfer from Newark to Pnnceton m the earliest 
years of the college’s history took education away from the de 
veloping centers of city life in the state, placed it in a rural com 
munity which the growing stream of commerce and industry 
left untouched and unspoiled Tins factor m itself provided 
Princeton wth a distinguishing characteristic that Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania and other educational enterprises 
of those early years could not continue to enjoy when the ex 
pansion of the communities in which they were situated ringed 
them round with all the adjuncts as well as the disadvantages of 
modern city life Each became a single, if important, feature of 
a total CIVIC activity m a commercial or industrial community 
Pxj33C£tDn XV cjxvtxast, became moce and more defimtely idenii- 
fied as a college toivn Origmally a half-way station between 
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New York and Philadelphia m the old coaching days, and thus 
a stage along the road m the joumeyings of business and com 
mercial life, m the railroad developments of the nineteenth cen- 
tury It fortunately achieved its present rural status, “three miles 
from the main railroad line ” That distance vras ample for 
Pnnceton’s manifest destmy It was not too great to cut it off 
from the broad stream of hfe and its problems which the de 
velopment of New Jersey and its nearest neighbors created 
Princeton became a vantage point from which life beyond its 
limits could he sune}ed — ^where, nevertheless, a community 
could grow whose mam concern was with the mind and the 
spirit, the acqmsition of knowledge rather than with the material 
thmgs of life. 

The bluepnnts of a university to replace Pnnceton College 
emei^d m the first jears of Woodrow Wilson’s service as 
president of the Unit ersity The imtial emphasis was nghtly on 
men rather than on materials Wilson realized that the evolution 
required a large scale infusion of new blood, of scholars who 
would assume an intimate personal relation with small groups 
of undergraduates and impart to them something of their owtx 
enthusiasm for the things of the mind The preceptorial system 
was bom Developed at great expense and sacnfice, it became 
the cornerstone of imdergraduate mstruction at Pnnceton 

To Wilson, the preceptonal system seemed “the only effectual 
means of making university instruction the helpful and effiaent 
thing It should be “ With a body of fifty preceptors which he 
brought to Pnnceton m 1905 he planned to “transform the place 
nhere there are j-oungsters doing tasks to a place where there 
are men doing thinking, men who are conversing about the 
things of thought, men who are eager and interested m the 
things of thought Wherever you have a small class and 
the) can be intimately associated with their chief in the study 
of an interesting subject thqr catch the infection of the subject , 
but where they are in big classes and simply hear a man lecture 
two or three times a week, they caimot catch the infection of 
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anything, except it may be the voice and enthusiasm of the lec- 
turer himself ” As the preceptorial system evolved, the student 
had both opportunities, the voice and enthusiasm of the lec- 
turer and the intimate assoaation with the preceptor m the small 
preceptonal unit By the winter of 1905 Wilson could report to 
his Board of Trustees that “the reforms have already been ef- 
fected with ease and enthusiasm ” With fifty able and energetic 
young men to assist the older group who rallied behind Wilson 
and his leadership, the University could go forward to new 
heights of achievement A complete reorganization of the courses 
was undertaken, away from the excessive multiplication and 
lack of coordination that had characterized preceding years 
Princeton, under Wilson, drew away from the free elective sys 
tern as carried to extremes, notably at Harvard The reorgani 
zation was “preliminary to all plans for the university for the 
next generation ” Personalized and “guided education’ was em- 
phasized The upperclass program was to include “a scheme of 
related subjects ' The seeds here sown matured m the program 
of independent study that Dean Eisenhart finally achieved dur- 
ing the administration of President Hibben 
Effective preceptorial instruction and competent supervision 
of independent undergraduate study requires a higher order of 
capacity in the professor than is demanded by instruction 
through lectures In the lecture course, the professor alone 
chooses the topics to he expounded and the range and depth of 
treatment These will be defined by the lecturer’s own capacity 
and its limitations In the preceptonal conference a group of 
alert young minds, activated by their own studies and inquiries, 
or at least by a youthful cunosity, choose the area of discussion 
The demands thus made on the a%vareness of the preceptor are 
extensive They can he adequately met only by a competence 
which includes not only the accumulated knowledge requisite to 
the proper presentation of lecture material but also the same 
qualities of scholarship and research, of interest and inquiry 
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^shich the preceptorial demands of the student m his weekly con 
tacts with the preceptor 

The sj stem thus requires of the preceptor not only the quali- 
ties of a teacher but also those of a scholar The super\ision of 
independent study involves the active intervention of the faculty 
m processes of research and scholarship This can be com 
petently achieved only if the emphasis on scholarship among 
the faculty is acute 

The first fifty j'ears of Pnnceton University, as successor to 
the College of New Jerse>, can be characterized by this shift of 
emphasis from teacher to sdiolar teacher 

The \itahty of a community of scholars can be gauged by its 
unity and its growth In a college or university dedicated to the 
liberal studies unity calls for an ordered pursuit of knowledge 
and scholarship in the three segments of learning the natural 
and physical saences, the soaal sciences, and the humanities 
The natural and phjsical sciences are concerned with man m 
his environment, the social sciences treat of man m his rela 
tions with his fellow men , the humanities concern themselves 
with the inner man, his spiritual being All three aspects are 
essential elements in a liberal educatfonal system There must 
be unity among these several aspects and there must be substan 
tial development and growth Neglect of one and excessive 
cultivation of the others cannot but produce a disorganized 
whole The dramatic flowering of modern science as a cultural 
development demands for it a place m modern education To the 
extent, however, that the spiritual values inherent in the study 
of the humanities are neglected m the pursuit of science, the 
organic unity of the whole effort is marred Princeton at the 
beginning of the present century attained a position where the 
expenment of unified growrth, m a favorable environment, of 
a community of scholars miglit well be achieved It will be 
instructive to glance back over a period of forty years to see 
how far this has been achieved, what can be cited by way of 
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illustration of the effort and its results, what the pattern of the 
past suggests for the Princeton of the future 

The scope of Princeton scholarship is now so broad and the 
roster of Princeton scholars so large that it would not be pos 
sible, within the framework of a single essay, to present the 
detailed record The treatment must, therefore be eclectic and 
illustrative, must lack the comprehensiveness which the subject 
deserves Choice will be made among a large group of topics 
the selection being determined by utility in illustration of the 
pattern of growth and development rather than by the contribu 
tion as measured m absolute standards of scholarly achievement 
Those scholars whose rich service to the community finds here 
no record, will recognize it is hoped the limitations under which 
It IS necessary to operate, the limitations of space and of knowl- 
edge In the area of the humanities the evolution of a single 
department has been traced in greater detail than others m order 
to illustrate how far reaching are the consequences of a well- 
organizefl program of scholarly activity The Department of 
Art and Archeology furnishes just such a happy illustration 
In the field of the social sciences the development of scholar- 
ship through the organization of research sections or offices will 
provide abundant illustrative material In the physical and 
natural sciences, Princeton’s growth m research and scholarship 
demanded first of all an accumulation of men interested m the 
fundamentals of science and secondly the laboratories and tech 
meal equipment essential to experimental effort The level of 
scholarly achievement in this area will, however, be seen to 
reach its highest point as the several scientific disciplines merged 
their own individual values in a joint effort, where the interests 
of scientific research as a whole prevailed over the objectives of 
a single constituent unit Team work among the sciences is well 
illustrated m the record of Princeton scientists 
■Seyond Vne confines of tfie fjmversity there have grown up 
in the last three decades extra umversity centers of scholarship 
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and research These, m tlieir o^\n se^e^al \yz^s, interacted 
the scholarship of the uni\ersity community How this occurred 
must also be recorded by a few suggestive examples 

Historically and by tradition Princeton has been consistent!) 
among the strong supporters of humanistic scholarship and 
classical studies Tonard Princeton, m times of stress and ques- 
tiomng, leaders of education and of affairs have turned for 
knoi%ledge and experience, and for guidance in the paths of 
humane education In 1917, as America entered the First World 
War, representatives of pubhc life, business, the ministry, law, 
mediane, science and engineering as well as the humanistic dis- 
aplmes reaffirmed at Princeton their faith in the values that 
accrue from devotion to classical teaching and scholarship They 
endorsed the famous saying of Plato, "For a man to conquer 
himself IS tlie first and best of all \ictones," and they saw that 
tlie pathway to the development and cultivation of the spirit m 
man lies largely in the area of the humane studies To these 
studies Princeton has given and continues to give-* generous 
measure of effort 

The Department of Art and Archeology is selected from 
among the humanistic departments for detailed consideration 
because of its illustration of growth and scholarship m this area 

Although instruction in the arts ivas not part of the earliest 
Princeton curnculum, the tradition is now about a century old 
Lectures on the arts were delivered at the College of New Jer- 
sey by tlie famous Amencan physiast, Joseph Henry, during 
his professorship at Princeton In a formal sense, however, the 
Department of Art came into existence only after Allan Mar- 
quand ivas appointed professor of art in 1882 The pattern of 
growth was determined by Professor Marn.uand from i8qj to 
1920 through successiie additions to the faculty of such scholars 
as Howard Crosby Butler, C Rufus More), Frank J Mather, 
George W Elderkin, E Baldwin Smith and A M Friend The 
standards of scholarship were defined by Professor Marquand 
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in 1912 when he began the Princeton Monographs in Art and 
Archeology with his comprehensive study of The Della Robbias 
in America which was followed by six other studies of the Della 
Robbia family In the period since then, more than fifty schol 
arly publications in art and ardieology have issued from the 
department to maintain the standards he set 

Much of the scholarship developed from important excava 
tions conducted by the department or by members of the Prince 
ton staff associated with others The Princeton excavations 
began m 1899 under Howard Crosby Butler In the hallway of 
Pyne Tower the Class of 1892 at Princeton has inscribed in 
stone its testimony to this famous classmate ‘ Leader in Archi 
tectural Education, Explorer and Discoverer of Lost Ancient 
Cities, Teacher of Aw^ening Power, Comrade to all his Stu- 
dents, A Pure and Noble Spirit ” For his epitaph his classmates 
caused to be inscribed a Greek Chnstian inscription which he 
himself had found in the Synan Desert 

I sojourned well — I journeyed well 
And well I lie at rest — Pray for me 
The reference to him as explorer and discoverer of lost ancient 
cities recalls his several expeditions to Syria and his final work 
m Sardis, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Lydia He sue 
ceeded where others in earlier years had failed His death came 
early, before completion of the Sardis work, which T Leslie 
Shear brought to a conclusion 

With the sponsorship of Princeton and three other institu 
tions, the excavations at Antioch, begun in 1932 under the 
general supervision of C R Morey, revealed the ancient capital 
of Syria and one of the most important cities in the late antique 
and early Christian world. George W Elderkin began the actual 
excavations and W A Campbell continued the work from 1934 
The material accumulated engaged a large group of the Prince- 
ton scholars and graduate students and the work of publication 
IS still in progress Excavations at Corinth by T Leslie Shear 
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and Richard Stillwell for the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens were the prelude to the major work of exca 
ration at Athens which followed Of a different kind were 
excavations by Professor George Forsyth of the ancient medie- 
val church of St Martin’s at Angers 
In recent tunes Princeton has been intimately involved m one 
of the most famous of all excavations by Amencan archeolo 
gists, that of the Agora of Ancient Athens, conducted by the 
American School of Classical Studies Sixteen acres m the heart 
of the modern city of Athens have been excavated and the site 
of the anaent Agora has been revealed Professor Edward 
Capps, of the Department of Classics and later trustee and 
chairman of the management committee of the Amencan School 
of Oassical Studies at Athens, pioneered the project and gener- 
ated much of the interest and enthusiasm which led to the final 
signal success The field director was T Leslie Shear, professor 
of classical archeology in Pnnceton, he and his associates spend 
mg during the period of excavations through 1940, half of each 
year at the site, the remainder m the home universities m this 
country classifying, correlating and reporting the finds In ten 
years of effort, the history of the aty through a span of 5 000 
years was revealed The penodic rise and fall of the city was 
traced by the evidence laid bare Athens became thus a type- 
city, illustrative of the history of civilization throughout the 
world from the Stone Age to the early Christian era The ex 
cavation enriched our knowledge of the history and culture of 
the ancient Greeks, it has ennched, in like manner, the record 
of Pnnceton scholarship 

Pnnceton as a center for scholarly research in the arts has 
attained its greatest reputation during the last twenty years 
Through the wise leadership of C R Morey it became one of 
the great centers for the study of medieval art He himself 
‘ linked early Christian art with its antique sources” and “traced 
the continuity of style through the strange centuries that wit- 
nessed the transformation of a pagan into a Chnstian Mediter- 
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ranean world” -With his encouragement, E Baldwin Smith 
produced a definitive work in the fidd of early Christian iconog- 
raphy, and Professors Fneitd, DeWald, and Weitzmann built 
up the most complete collection of photographs of medieval 
book illustration in the world With this asset the Princeton 
scholars could go forward With plans for comprehensive study 
of Byzantine illuminations and illustrations in the manuscripts 
of the Septuagint Morey promoted the formation of the Index 
of Christian Art as an instrument of research His department 
was chosen by the Vatican for the task of preparing the cata- 
logues of the Museo Sacro in Vatican City He encouraged the 
department s venture into Far Eastern art under Professor 
George Rowley Meanwhile, Pnnccton trained scholars went 
out to many of the major professional positions in universities 
and museums, to foreign centers of art and archeological study 

In these many ways the Department of Art and Archeology 
exhibits at its best the ideal of a community of scholars In the 
development of architecture and music studies at Princeton the 
process of growth by fission ts to be traced m the same depart 
ment 

Following a plan laid down by Howard Crosby Butler, a 
curriculum leading to the degree of Master of Fine Arts m 
Architecture was developed in 1919 The School of Architecture, 
thus established, emphasized the need m architectural education 
for a school differing radically from the typical architectural 
school By Its development withm the Department of Art and 
Archeology the School stressed both good preliminary general 
education and also a thorough training m the history of archi 
lecture and allied arts Coopetabon with the School of Engi 
neering was arranged On these foundations a complete profes- 
sional School of Architecture has been developed, the quality 
of whose work is described by the numerous honors, prizes and 
awards that its students have achieved They are a signal tribute 
to Its director, Professor S H Morgan and its distinguished 
professor of architecture, Jean Labatut 
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More recently, the study of music as one of the arts was 
assisted, through its formative years of growth, as a section 
within the Department of Art and Archeology Professors 
Welch, Sessions and Strunk built up the program of work and 
scliolarship through those early years They insisted on a broad 
cultural basis for scholarly work, at the same time refusing to 
sacrifice the urge toward self expression by creative effort 
among its students The compositions of Edward T Cone, 
Carter Harman and Andrew W Imbrie, who were among those 
students, are compelling evidence of the high standards of artis- 
tic achievement that may be realized m this manner Professor 
Randall Thompson, as successor to Professor Sessions m the 
field of musical composition, provides, m his own work, the 
inspiration for continued effort m this field In the Bicentennial 
year of 1946 the Department of Music bade farewell to its 
guardian in the days of its youth and embarks on the duties and 
opportunities of separate departmental life 

The above comment on the Department of Art and Arche 
ology IS presented as a case study of scholarship in the human- 
ities The complete record of Princeton's contribution to hu 
manistic scholarship would necessarily include notice of signal 
successes ui the study of classical, oriental, medieval and modern 
languages and literature and of philosophy Here they may be 
mentioned only in briefest reference Classics at Princeton, in 
the early decades of the present century, maintained a position 
unequalled elsewhere in the United States Capps in Greek 
epigraphy, Johnson and Magie m the history of Roman institu 
tions, Prentice, Wheeler and Stuart in monuments of Greek 
and Latin literature, West m the I-atin Fathers are illustrative 
of a catholic presentation of many aspects of classical scholar- 
ship Paul Elmer More kneiv how to interpret the Greek tradi 
tion, for humane living in our time Today Princeton renews 
Its conviction in the classical ideals which it cherishes, constantly 
seeking new modes of presentation of ancient values 
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In Oriental Languages and Literatures scholarship at Prince 
ton has been concerned with linguistics generally and the Indo 
European field in particular, while, more recently, the study of 
Arabic and the culture of the Near East has become one of 
Princeton’s major scholarly activities Professors Enno Litt- 
mann. Bender and Hitti are among those who have cultivated 
these fields ivith distinguished results The David Paton collec- 
tion in Egyptology and Assynology, The Brunnow Collection 
of Oriental Literature and the Robert Garrett Collection of 
manuscnpts are among the notable adjuncts of scholarship in 
this field that have accrued to Pnnceton from these efforts 

Scholarly objectives in medieval and modern languages range 
from Chaucer to modern times m English, from the French and 
Spanish medieval poems treating the legendary history of Alex- 
ander the Great to modem French and Spanish literature and 
culture In English literature one thinks of Harper and Parrott, 
Osgood, Root, and Gerould, Bliss Perry, C W Kennedy and 
Hoyt Hudson The roster in Frendi, Spanish and Italian would 
include Armstrong, Mackenzie Marden and Castro Christian 
Gauss and Gilbert Chinard added a mature scholarship m the 
history of ideas to their competence in language and literature 

Nor would the record of humane scholarship be complete 
without a detailed study of the philosopher at work in Princeton 
The tradition begins in modern times with President James 
McCosh who was the first Stuart Professor m the History of 
Philosophy Before and after he assumed the presidency of 
Pnnceton University, John Gner Hibben continued the tradi- 
tion both m logic and philosophy The breadth of the effort and 
the scope of the studies would be revealed m the examination 
of the works of Norman Kemp Smith and A A Bowman, 
loaned to us from Scottish umversities for fruitful years of 
service here ; of Walter Stace who came from Ireland via Cey- 
lon, of Warner Fite, T M Greene, of C W Hendel and 
others who explored logic, ethics and aesthetics and carried 
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their philosophical views by book and spoken word to many 
other centers of philosophical scholarship 

Scholarship in the soaal sciences at Princeton illustrates the 
development of a group of research sections and offices in which 
major contributions to the solution of social problems have been 
and continue to be achieved Several of these typify growth 
from within the University with a major impact on life outside 
In other cases Princeton as a center of scholarship has attracted 
to Itself a program of research and scholarship originating else- 
where The Industrial Relations Section of the Department of 
Economics and Social Institutions, the International Finance 
Section of the same department, and the Princeton Surveys 
are excellent examples of the former, while the Office of Popu- 
lation Research is illustrative of research brought from else- 
where to grow and develop m Princeton 

The Industrial Relations Section exemplifies the role of 
scholarship m the larger interests of human relations The sec- 
tion was established in 1922 at a time when mdustnal relations 
problems had become especially acute by reason of readjust- 
ments following World War I The purpose of the studies Nvas 
to be the increase and extension of basic knowledge m indus- 
trial relations, including personnel administration, labor rela- 
tions, trade union organization and policies, labor and social 
security legislation Initially, the activities embraced the mam 
tenance of a special library, participation in the University’s 
instructional program, research by staff members, the organiza- 
tion of conferences and consulting services Housed in the mam 
University Library building it could be closely coordinated with 
cognate studies in history, finance, public affairs and social 
rci’afrorrs IPhn’e rfie Unrvwsrty provitfccf the sakry 0/ its direc- 
tor (originally Professor R F Foerster, later succeeded by 
Professor J Douglas Brown) and also the overhead expenses 
involved, the necessary additional stimulus came from Mr John 
D Rockefeller, Jr , through annual gifts and later through 
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endowment by himself and his son, John D Rockefeller 3rd 
From the outset, on the initiative and suggestion of Mr C J 
Hicks, a leader in the field of industrial relations, the Section 
has enjoyed the generous support of both industrial manage- 
ment and organized labor By 1931 it was obvious that its func 
tion must go beyond service as a clearing house of ideas and 
experience, and that it must expand its usefulness by bringing 
together in conference the several interests which its scholarly 
effort was designed to reach Annual conferences, each of sev 
eral days duration were arranged, and at the thirteenth annual 
session in September 1945 representatives of eighty nine com 
panics employing three million workers attended the conference 
In these conferences Professor D A McCabe, who has special- 
ized m lator problems from the point of view of the worker, 
has contributed his specialized knowledge to the maintenance 
of a just balance in such a complex field 
The technique of the conference as developed by the Indus 
trial Relations Section was adopted by the University for the 
celebrations of its Bicentennial year, ‘ applying, m consultation 
with scholars throughout the world, our common skills, knowl 
edge, and wisdom to the reconsideration of the fundamental 
obligations of higher learning to human society, hoping thus 
to contribute to the advancement of the comity of all nations 
and to the building of a free and peaceful world ” 

For the nation as a whole, for governmental organizations 
under a succession of presidents, the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion has operated to provide rapidly and on demand the best 
impartial data, information and recommendations that could be 
assembled It has served state and national agencies with mater- 
ials concerning social security, techniques of stimulating produc 
tion and labor utilization which have been invaluable in the 
recent years of stress It can look fonvard after more tlian 
twenty years of effort to an enhanced activity that will result 
from its more extended permanent endowment recently secured, 
largely from those industrial organizations and labor unions 
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that, by its eflforts, it has already abundantly served In the 
cntical jears ahead it ^\lll be a continuing example of Princeton 
m the nation’s service 

The International Finance Section of the Department of 
Economics ^\’as endowed in the year 1930 Two 3 ears earlier 
Edwin W Kemmerer had become the first incumbent of the 
Walker Professorship of International Finance after twenty- 
•six years as professor of economics m Princeton Dunng those 
3 ears he had been engaged as financial adviser to a large num 
her of goi emments prior to during and in the 3 ears following 
World War I His book. The ABC of the Federal Reserve 
first published in 1918 immediately after the establish- 
ment of that system in the American banking world, passed 
through eleien successue editions, and was the standard hand- 
book for laymen as well as scholars, and Modern Currency 
Reform is one of his numerous books addressed to scholars 

The International Finance Section was organized to develop 
and carry out a program of research and instruction Mono- 
graphs and essays were prepared, and scholars were trained for 
service as experts m this field Literature m the fields of budgets, 
expenditures, taxation, public debts, currency and banking in 
foreign countries, as well as matcnal on general economic and 
financial problems, was assembled in the Benjamin Strong Col 
lection of Foreign Public Finance, housed and admimstered by 
the Unnersity Library 

To maintain a catholicity of viewpoint, the Uni\ersity bal- 
anced tlie Kemmerer "gold standard” consen^atism wnth the 
more radical concepts of Professor Frank D Graham, embodied 
for example in his volume The Golden Azalanche Against the 
possible dangers of "Big Business” dominated by bankers, the 
University offered in the person of the outstanding theoretical 
economist of his time. Professor Frank A Fetter, a cool critical 
analysis of the peculiar problems of monopoly and monopolistic 
control In such hands, Princeton’s scholarly effort in economic 
matters grew and prospered The University, by its appointment 
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of Jacob Vmer as tlie second incumbent of the Walker Pro- 
fessorship, has indicated its determination to maintain its high 
standards of scholarship in the field of intematiQnal trade and 
finance 

Princeton is indebted to its successive presidents not only for 
their able administration of educational affairs but also for their 
o\vn scholarly efforts and initiation of research projects To 
President Dodds, with his broad background of expenence m 
problems of local administration and state and national af 
fairs, IS to be attributed the initiative and inspiration which 
led finally to the development of the Princeton Surveys Under 
the leadership and direction of Dr Dodds there emerged not 
only the first specific survey of New Jersey State government 
but also concrete legislative proposals to correct the inherent 
weaknesses in government which the survey revealed These m 
their turn led to comprehensive university programs surveying 
the detailed character of government and finance m both state 
and local government The Princeton Surveys provide not only 
a laboratory for graduate students, but also an asset of great 
value to the executive and legislative bodies m the state and its 
communities by reason of the dispassionate analyses of the 
pertinent data thus secured Under the leadership of Professor 
J F Sly the findings m financial matters and governmental 
problems have been translated into significant legislative enact- 
ments for the improved conduct of public affairs 

It was Woodrow Wilson’s scholarship in the field of history 
and jurisprudence which led, through the presidency of Prince- 
ton, to the larger stage of leadership m national and finally 
international affairs His analysis of the history and problems 
of American government were an inspiring prelude to Prince- 
ton’s more recent scholarly activity m history and politics 
Professor T J Wertenbaker has surveyed the early American 
scene, American colonial history, and has known how to relate 
the houses nhich the early settlers built and the organizations 
whidi they developed to the homes and institutions that they 
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left behind in Europe. C. H. Mcllwain, one of Wilson’s fifty 
preceptors, has excelled in the historical aspects of constitu- 
tionalism from the ancient Greeks to the mbdem world. As 
Eaton Professor of, the Science of Government in Harvard he 
has found time also to assist historical scholarship and the 
welfare of his alma mater as trustee of Princeton University. 
Dana C. Munro, in medieval history, notably in the history of 
the Crusades, attracted to Princeton distinguished students who 
carried his ideals of scholarship to academic positions in various 
universities across the land. The complete record would include 
many others. R, J. Sontag as historian of nineteenth century 
England and Germany, and Julian P. Boyd as historian of 
early America and editor of the Jefferson papers may serve as 
illustrative of the broad scope of scholarly activity in history 
that is enriched today by frequent association between the Uni- 
versity faculty and their colleagues in the Institute for Advanced 
Study. 

The mantle of Wilson in the field of political science fell 
upon Edfvard S. Convin, an original preceptor and McCormick 
Professor of Jurisprudence since 1918. In this position he has, 
down to present time, concerned himself with brilliant and 
authoritative interpretation of the Constitution in its varying 
impacts with changing times, involving states rights, the power 
of the Supreme Court, treaty power versus state power and 
more recently the Constitution in its relation to world organiza- 
tion. Professor Harold H. Sprout in his studies of naval history 
and policy and by his examination of the foundations of na- 
tional power has opened up new fields of scholarly research in 
the field of politics. In these pursuits he has found an able 
collaborator in his wife and a distinguished counsellor and 
friend in Professor Edward M. Earle of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. 

The Office of Population Research came to Princeton be- 
cause its sponsors' realized that a program of work originated 
in Newj York under the sponsorship of the Milbank Fund 
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required something more than the interest oi professional de- 
mographers , that to be more effective it should enlist the attention 
of scholars in fields jo which it is relevant Frederick H 
Osbdrn, himself an established scholar in the field of demog- 
raphy, persuaded the officers of the Milbank Fund that such a 
transfer of a portion of its effort was desirable, and m turn 
persuaded Princeton University that it could provide the set- 
ting m which such an effort could grow Ten years ago the 
Office of Population Research was established in Princeton 
under the leadership and direction of Professor Frank W 
Notestein It was already in effective activity when the wartime 
demand for demographic work on the part of the League of 
Nations and the U S Department of State arose In a bnef 
decade it had so well established its usefulness in a scholarly 
community that the Rockefeller Foundation was ready with 
support for a further ten years of effort 
The University environment made it possible to extend the 
scope of research beyond the field of formal statistical demog- 
raphy to the social, economic and political aspects of pbpulation 
problems A senes of books and monographs issued m recent 
years by the Office illustrates this larger conception of the 
program The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Union, 1944, Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid 
Growth, 1944 Economic Demography of Eastern and Southern 
Europe, 1946, current studies on India South Africa, Latin 
America, Japan and Palestine are evidence of such broader 
concepts The Office publishes in cooperation with the Popula 
tion Association of America a Population Index One section 
of this index is devoted to compact analyses of 'topical demo- 
graphic situations In addition the index carries the m6st com- 
plete bibliography of demographic materials published anywhere 
m the world, with abstracts of current international literature 
Ttn Vms 

The research work of the Office enlists a professional staff 
of SIX, mainly sociologists with different specialties m the field 
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and differing subsidiary fields Instruction is offered at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels The Office personnel is also 
available for consultative duties During the war, through con- 
tracts with the Department of State, demographic data for 
policy forming levels m the Department and special rdaterials 
for the San Francisco Conference were prepared Such agencies 
as the Office of Strategic Services, the Census Bureau, the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the Anglo American Commission 
on Palestine, also made use of the expert advice and assistance 
which the Office can supply 

The place of population researcli in studies of economic, 
social and political institutions has been richly justified by the 
achievement of these several efforts The placing of the Office 
m Princeton has enlarged the University’s horizons and en- 
hanced Its own capacity for growth and service 

Growth and progress in the physical and natural sciences 
depend upon the initiative and research of able investigators at 
work not only in their libraries and studies but also in labora- 
tories where their intuition or projections of further progress 
can receive experimental test Men of distinction and labora- 
tories with adequate facilities are both essential President Wil 
son laid upon Dean H B Fine the responsibility of shaping 
the ongms of the great modem developments m science in 
Princeton 

In the area of mathematics the problem resolved itself into 
that of assembling a group of able mathematicians Eisenhart 
and Veblen, Bliss and Birkhoff were brought to Pnnceton and 
travelled by this route to the National Academy Wedderburn 
was among these same young mathematicians m the years 1905 
to 1910, and by his work in algebra eventually won Fellowship 
in the Royal Soaety of London The Princeton school of differ- 
ential geometry and a school of topology were born Alexander, 
Lefschetz, von Neumann and others were later recruits, con 
tmumg the tradition which had been established Princeton’s 
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strength s mathematical scholarship became so great that, when 
Ihe Institute f6r Advanced Study was initiated^m Princeton, a 
segiiient of the department became the nucleus of the new effort 
an post-iioctoral education This process of fission and subse 
quent growth led to even greater stature of the Princeton com 
mumty of scholars in this field, so that Harald Bohr of Copen 
hagen could well remark, at the Oslo Mathematical Conference 
in the 1930’s “Princeton, the mathematical center of the world ” 

' Similar good fortune attended faculty selections in the other 
saences To physics came Sir James Jeans and Owen Richard 
son who later won the Nobel Prize for his work on electron 
emission work largely completed m Princeton between 1906 
and 1914 Qmton J Davisson, Nobel Prize winner in 1937 
Karl T Compton, and Arthur H Compton Nobel laureate m 
1927, were of the first generation of graduate students m this 
field Van Ingen Sinclair and Smyth came to geology and with , 
Smyth graduate students from all the major geographic sections 
of the United States and Canada Fine entered into a happy 
conspiracy mth Wilson in 1907 to invite Edwin Grdnt ConUm 
to Princeton The next spring he was elected to the National 
Academy in the biological sciences and pined the Princeton 
faculty in the fall of the year 1908 Conklin in his turn ad 
vanced research capacity in biology by calls to G H Shull m 
botany m 1915 and to E N Harvey m physiology in 1916 
Russell returned from Cambridge, England, and Dugan from 
Heidelberg as instructors in astronomy in 1905 while Hulett 
came m the same year as assistant professor m physical chem 
istry to pioneer in this new field and, through all trial and 
adversity, to continue faithful to the tradition, of untiring re 
search With men of such stature a vigorous scientific growth 
was possible 

The provision of adequate faalities for laboratory investiga 
tions and research dates irnto the sawi? fianicy? !n\p Ralwer 
Physical Laboratory, completed m 1908 became the home of 
Richardson’s famous researches on electron emission, of Karl 
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T. Compton’s on the electrical discharges in ga'ses and more 
recently of the researches in atomic physic^’cefitering ground 
the cyclotron.- Guyot Hall, in 1909, .^housed the. investi^tions 
of Conklin in cytology, became also the headquarter^ -df ScOtt 
in the geological sciences. Chemistry lingere'd two more decades 
in the old chemical laboratory just off the campus on Washing- 
ton Road and Nassau Street and in %'arious odd rooms in the 
basement of the School of Science. They were years of diligent 
research and growth, reaping their rich reward in the Henry 
C. Frick Laboratory in 1929. Eno Hall, the gift of Henry Lane 
Eno and Professor Howard Crosby Warren, had already in 
1924 provided offices, laboratories and classrooms for scholar- 
ship and research in psychology. Astronomy stayed in the Hal- 
sted Observatory until this was moved to 'its present site be- 
yond the Stadium in 1934. Through the generosity of llr. 
Thomas D. Jones and Miss Gwethalyn Jones of Chicago, the 
Fine Memorial Mathematics Building completed the laboratory 
facihties^ift science at Princeton with an outstandingly beautiful 
and practical home for mathematics and mathematical physics. 

Immediately after World War I when the impact of that con- 
flict had revealed the necessity for e.xpanded training in both 
the physical and natural sciences a step was taken which had 
decisive influence in the growth of scholarship and research in 
Princeton. With financial grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the National Research Council in Washington initiated 
a series of post-doctoral research fellowships in astronomy, 
chemistry, mathematics and physics and also in the biological 
sciences. These fellowships were designed to build up a body 
of scientific personnel from which a large group of college and 
university professors, necessary to the growth of 4he country’s 
scientific effort, could be drawn From the outset of this pro- 
gram through all the years between the two wars, Princeton 
took a leading part, supplying from the ranks of its own gradu- 
ate students candidates for post-doctoral fellowships in the 
other university centers of this rountry and abroad, and re- 
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ceiving as post doctoral fellows in Princeton a considerable 
fraction “of the fellows appointed from elsewhere The statistics 
of these appointments were at once a proof of the excellence 
of the graduate work in the sciences at Princeton and of the 
facilities for advanced scientific research that the University 
already possessed The work of the National Research Council 
fellows at Princeton contributed in no small measure to raising 
the level of scientific scholarship and research in the University 
It pro\ ided the faculty with skilled assistants for advances into 
the outer frontiers of basic science, enlarged the horizons of the 
graduate student body in residence and increased the volume 
and quality of research produced In return, the University 
handsomely contributed facilities for the welfare and progress 
of the work More than any other institution for higher educa- 
tion m the land, Princeton gave and received strength for the 
advancement of fundamental science in this particular program 
The realization of its own peculiar capabilities m the field of 
scientific research led ultimately to a consolidation and coor- 
dination of the whole saentific effort By 1926 it was realized 
that Princeton could use profitably much larger resources for 
science than were yet available to it As a result of a special 
campaign, with a conditional gift of $i 000,000 from the Gen 
eral Education Board as a spur, an additional $2,000,000 was 
raised from alumni and fnends for the endowment of scientific 
research at Princeton The achievement of this objective re 
suited in the establishment of six research professorships — in 
astronomy, biology, chemistry, mathematics, mathematical phys 
ICS and physics — and the establishment of a Scientific Research 
Committee advisory to the president in all matters pertinent to 
scientific research m the several departments of science This 
unified approach added strength to the total scientific effort 
It led to the call of distinguished saentists to the University’s 
scientific faculties The appointment of von Neumann m mathe- 
matics of Wigner m mathematical physics, of Swingle in biol 
ogy, Bray and Wever in psychology, of Eynng in theoretical 
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chemistry and Wilks in statistics are excellent examples of the 
new personnel that came to Princeton as a result of this cbm- 
munity of effort It made possible a stream of distinguished 
visiting professors among whom may be named Weyl, Lemaitre, 
Schrodmger, Dirac, Levi-Civita, Bohr and many others 
The years of World War II were the testing-time of Prince- 
ton’s place in American research saence The evidence is two- 
fold, in the volume of work earned out by Princeton’s scientists 
in the Pnneeton laboratories and m her contributions to re- 
search efforts m other centers of effort here and abroad Major 
fractions of all the scientific staffs were so engaged throughout 
the war years In physics Princeton scientists took a leading part 
m the initiation and prosecution of the research that led to the 
atomic bomb, with efforts first in its own laboratories and later 
at Chicago, at Hanford, Washington, at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
and at Los Alamos, New Mexico In Henry D Smyth Princeton 
provided the historian of the whole effort In chemistry the 
staff was concerned with the atomic bomb m British Columbia, 
New York and Oak Ridge, with chemical warfare, synthetic 
rubber, explosives and biochemical problems in addition Mathe- 
maticians and astronomers took their part m statistical, ballistic 
and meteorological researches, biologists m a variety of physio- 
logical problems The new generation m geology, including 
Buddington, Sampson, Thom and Hess, made their contnbu 
tions m the evaluation of lower grade mineral resources, m coal 
and oil, m the charting of submarine strata The psychologists 
broke new ground in the application of their techniques to prob- 
lems of modern warfare Government contracts with the Uni- 
versity in these areas totalled upwards of $5,000 000 
The era of atomic science which the war ushered in is not 
Nvithout its own peculiar problems for the post war university 
There will need to be heavy expenditures for rehabilitation in 
some of the science departments For all, there will be neces 
sary a large measme of careful thou^t and deliberate planning 
that the immense rise in scientific stature of Princeton dunng 
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the last fifty years shall be but a prelude to an increased con- 
tribution to, and a more intense participation in, the develop- 
. ments of fundamental science and scholarship in the decades 
ahead America has assumed a position of major responsibility 
for the scientific and technological development of modern 
civilization Princeton’s share in that effort must continue to 
grow m volume and importance 

Much of the success -whicli attended the technological effort 
m America in support of the armed services is traceable to the 
training of engineers to meet swiftly, and to master, problems 
requiring new applications of basic engineering principles and 
processes President Hibben once summed up the program in 
the School of Engineering m the phrase “Engineering Plus ’’ 
The school was established in 1920 by coordination of the De- 
V partment of Civil Engineering started in 1875, with the Grad- 
uate School of Electrical Engineering established m 1889 As 
Dean Arthur M Greene organized the school, programs in 
chemical engineering, mechanical engineering and mining engi 
neering were added to the curriculum Under Dean K H 
Condit, programs of instruction m basic engineering and aero 
nautical engineering have been built up to divisional status m 
the school The emphasis in all these developments m engineer- 
ing has been largely on education in the principles of engi- 
neering rather than on stnctly vocational education Fifth year 
courses as developed in Princeton beyond the four year bachelor 
training have helped to produce engineers who could thus meet 
new problems m technolc^ That they were effective is m large 
measure due to the scholarship displayed by such men as Elgin 
Whitwell and Wilhelm in chemical engineering, Beggs, Timby, 
Tschebotarioff and Wmterkom m avil engineering, Willis and 
Johnson in electrical engineering. Moody in mechanical engi 
neenng, Sayre and Nikolsky m aeronautical engineering and 
Thom in geological engineering It is in the natural process of 
evo’iution that severa*! ol ftiese departments now proceed to more 
advanced levels of education in engineering, at the doctorate 
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level The range of engineering research at Princeton is ex 
pandmg qualitatively and quantitatively 

Princeton University is only one of the institutions forming 
the Princeton commumty of scholars Princeton Theological 
Seminary has been continuously in association with both col- 
lege and university throughout their years of common history 
and eacli has contributed to the intellectual effort of the other 
in a spirit of reciprocal cooperation The Theological Seminary 
Library has been freely placed at the disposal of students of 
the University and its faculty Members of both institutions, 
with mutual interests in scholarship and research, have pooled 
their faalities m a continuous and continuing pursuit of new 
knowledge in many areas 

The suitability of Princeton as a location for an extra-univer- 
sity scientific research institute was first indicated by the de- r 
cision m 1914 to establish the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, Department of Animal Pathology, across Lake Car- 
negie three miles soutlieast of Nassau Hall Under the leader- 
ship of Dr* Theobald Smith a group of scientists was assembled 
and laboratories were erected m which fundamental researches 
could be continued in those areas of pathology and parasitology 
which Dr Smith had already demonstrated could be so fruitful 
in results Dr Conklin and the faculty of biology in Princeton 
University cooperated wholeheartedly m the furtherance of the 
plans Dr Smith was succeeded on his retirement m 1927 by 
Dr Carl Ten Broeck, who became acting director in that year 
and director in 1930 Plant pathology under the leadership of 
Dr Louis O Kunkel was added and the enterprise grew The 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research thus provided in 
one organization for the study of disease as it occurs m all the 
mam orders of living things At Princeton it became also the 
home for scientists who found the location more congenial to 
their efforts than the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, the parent enterprise m New York Here Dr John H 
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Northrop (a 1946 Nobel Pnze winner) and his associates in 
general physiology solved the problem of crystallizing enzymes 
and demonstrated their character as individual molecules Here 
also began the studies on viruses which resulted m the produc 
tion of crystalline tobacco mosaic virus by Dr Wendell M 
Stanley, who shared the 1946 Nobel Prize with Dr Northrop 
Dr N R Stoll developed techniques of study of hookworm 
infection Dr R E Shope specialized in diseases of swine, 
filterable tumors m rabbits and pseudo rabies When World War 
II arrived, the staff and faalities were swiftly enlisted in a 
variety of medical problems that warfare brought m its tr^n 
The study of virus growth, such as that of influenza by the 
chick embryo technique, is an outstanding illustration of this 
phase of the Institute's war work, growing out of the earlier 
work on plant viruses 

When Dr Abraham Flexner called upon his friends in the 
Princeton University faculty for advice on the establishment 
of an Institute for Advanced Study which, at the wish of the 
founders, Mr Louis Bamberger and Mrs Felix Fuld, was to 
be established somewhere m the neighborhood of Newark m 
New Jersey, Professor Oswald Veblen (then Jones Professor 
of Mathematics in the University) observed that Dr Flexner 
actually had only one problem to solve He had to determine 
whether Princeton was m the neighborhood of Newark Behind 
the remark was a recognition that if an institute for post- 
doctoral studies was to be brought rapidly into existence in the 
state it would almost of necessity be located m or near Prince 
ton Only m Princeton, at that time, did there already exist the 
facilities, especially the library and learned journals, which 
would permit an early start on the proposed new educational 
effort Other factors influenced the decision in favor of Prince 
ton Mathematics became the initial unit in the new Institute 
The availability of space m the newly opened Fine Hall made it 
possible to house the first members of the Institute’s mathe 
matical staff with Veblen, Einstein, Alexander and von Neu- 
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mann as the early members, with Weyl and Morse to follow 
Fine Hall remained their headquarters until the new Institute 
building, Fuld Hall, became available The Art and Archeology 
Department became similarly the hosts of the new section 
of Humanistic Studies while Professors Panofsky, Herzfeld, 
Lowe, Merntt and others were brought to the staff of the new 
foundation Between the Institute and the University there 
existed from the outset the closest collaboration and interchange 
of faalities Institute seminars were available to Universitv 
faculty and graduate students The Institute staff offered grad 
uate courses and seminars on selected topics In the division of 
Social Sciences subsequently established tn the Institute, staff 
members and University faculty collaborated m special projects 
A seminar on problems of strategy, under the leadership of 
Professor Edward M Earle, resulted in an outstanding book ' ' 
entitled Makers of Modern Strategy which is a striking example i 
of the results of such collaboration 
When France wzs overwhelmed in 1940 and the technical 
divisions of the League of Nations m Geneva were isolated 
from contact with the outside world, the economic sections of 
the League were extended a joint invitation by Princeton Uni 
versity, the Institute for Advanced Study and the Rockefeller 
Institute to continue their research at Princeton The Institute 
for Advanced Study became their new headquarters and the 
%\ork continued in Princeton without break during the war 
years, making possible the uninterrupted accumulation of those 
economic facts and data which the United Nations Organization 
requires in the post war world 
The College Entrance Examination Board maintains its head 
quarters m Princeton in offices leased by the University Since 
the pioneering days of Professor Carl C Bngham of the De 
partment of Psychology the contact between the Board and the 
University has been close and intimate Here the techniques of 
measurement of student abilities have been assembled and criti 
cally examined At the present time, Professor H Gulliksen 
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divides his efforts between the Board and University, to their 
mutual advantage 

In the area of public opinion testing and measurement, the 
presence m Princeton of the Gallup and Crossley Institutes as- 
sists the interest of a scholarly community m the problems of 
psychology and political science The work of Professor H 
Cantnl m the University parallels these extra university efforts 
In sponsoring the publication of the Public Opinion Quarterly 
by Princeton University Press, the University contributes also 
to the techniques of scholarship and measurement m this field 
Professor H L Childs has rendered conspicuous service in this 
area of scholarship ^ 

The development of modem industrial scientific research 
brought to Princeton m 1942 an outstanding asset m the labora 
tones of the Radio Corporation of America Especially m the 
' fields of physics, chemistry, mathematics and communicaUons 
engineering will this influence be most pronounced Scientifically 
motivated industries now recognize that over and beyond the 
development of new applications of basic science it is essential 
that industry itself participate in the problem of enlarging the 
frontiers of fundamental saence, and they have found that suclt 
effort can yield rich dividends The central research labora- 
tories of organizations such as the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, the Bell Telephone Laboratories at New York and 
Summit, N J , the Westinghouse Laboratory at Pittsburgh, the 
Experimental Station of the DuPont Company at Wilmington, 
the laboratories of the Standard Oil Development Company at 
Linden, N J and of the Shell Oil Company at Emeryville, Cali- 
fornia, together with the research laboratories of the several 
rubber companies in the Akron area are all illustrative of this 
development m industrial research Much basic science issues 
from these centers What the Radio Corporation of America 
did in variation of this technique of research effort was not only 
to withdraw it from the production units of the company but 
to place it close to a community of distinguished scientists 
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What has thus far been achieved m collaborative effort has been 
restricted by the circumstances of secrecy which surrounded 
scientific activity during the war years Within the last year, 
however, it has already been demonstrated how industry, the 
University and the Institute for Advanced Study can operate 
m a closely coordinated effort toward the production of new 
computing devices It has revealed how the industnal research 
laboratory with rich equipment facilities can matenally assist 
m developing the ideas of the fundamental scientist, itself re- 
ceiving due measure of reward from contacts with the fertile 
minds of the fundamental scientist m institute or university 
The University draws strength not only from contributed funds 
and elaborate instruments, such as the electron microscope, 
which the industrial laboratory freely places at its disposal, but 
also from the abundant manpower in the industry which en- , 
larges the total scientific personnel and markedly increases its 
potential 

The newest arnval among the extra university institutions m 
the Princeton area is the Textile Foundation and the Textile 
Research Institute’s program of research and education This 
experiment directly involves the University It represents an 
attempt on the part of a group of decentralized industries, oper- 
ating m widely distnbuted units with only a relatively small 
number capable of prosecuting research, to engage m the support 
of science and scholarship basic to tlieir industry It has several 
objectives the prosecution of fundamental studies m the gen- 
eral field Its physics, chemistry, biological, engineering or eco 
nomic aspects, the dissemination of research information m 
these several fields , the training in the methods of research of 
specially selected personnel at the graduate student level Asso- 
ciation .this J.njvWavtp wwtb Jneuwa-tsin .ha-c j^xan- 

tages for both Each can enlarge its own research horizons, each 
can supplement the other’s activities with personnel and facil- 
ities The Institute is maintaining a group of textile fellows 
who are candidates for the PhD degree m the University, 
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receive their general education at the graduate level m the Uni 
versity, their special training and their research experience at 
the laboratories of the Institute at Kingston on the north shore 
of Lake Carnegie 

The student constitutes an essential element in a community 
of scholars To this problem of the student, at both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels, Princeton has devoted especial care 
In the processes of reorganization that Wilson initiated, the 
development of a strong group of graduate students between 
the undergraduates and a faculty of able and energetic scholars 
was an essential step and a necessary asset to a developing body 
of preceptor-scholars Toward such an objective Andrew Flem 
mg West had directed all his efforts since the Sesquicentennial 
years In conformity with Princeton tradition and with the con 
cept of Princeton as a community of scholars, such a body of 
graduate students, pursuing the tasks of higher scholarship 
training for the succession in their several fields of endeavor, 
should be housed m a residential graduate college In harmony 
with Princeton’s general educational ideals, the emphasis m the 
Graduate School should be on quality with a firm restriction on 
quantity There grew thus a unique effort m graduate school 
education in this country, a community of scholars pursuing 
graduate studies in their several fields of specialization but shar 
ing a common way of life in a setting of surpassing loveliness 
m the shadow of the Cleveland Memorial Tower, which be- 
came, ‘more than any other outward feature, the mark, the 
symbol of Princeton ” The Wyman Fund and other bequests 
and the Procter Fellowship endowment made it possible not 
only to provide for the housing of the graduate students on a 
high material level but also to ensure a catholic selection of 
promising scholars drawn not only from the other sections of 
the country hut also ftoea Canada Great BtAa-m wiA Frav/re 
With the development of the Rockefeller program of interna- 
tional fellowships the Graduate College assumed a still more 
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ccsrcpolitan aspect, retaining ontil the onset ot the late war all 
the best features of a college of intermtional sdiolars. 

The gradtste student is a continuing and \-italiring influence 
in &od3* of sdiolarship and from this source conies renewal 
and stren^. WTiere the quality is Wgh, there an ad\'anced le\*el 
of achievement can be nmntained. The graduate student body 
con tin ually reproducing itself in the university en\nronment 
gives to this a character and a potential that other centers of 
scholarship lack. Is it significant, or is it merelj’ attributable to 
the recent origins of the industrial research laboratories, that, 
as j-et, the major contributions in basic sdentific research in 
large measure still stem from the university laboratories? Is this 
fertility in new science to be ascribed only to the greater free- 
dom of scientific inquiry that the university offers, or does it in 
part depend on the constantly renewed sources of scholarly per- 
sonnel in these areas ? Are the industrial research laboratories, 
so to speak, sterile, because they lade this same measure of an- 
nual reneu'al, depend only on attrition through age or expansion 
in scope to make ivay for new and )'Ounger personnel ? The pro- 
fessor in charge of graduate work or supervision of doctoral 
theses has something of the opportunities of the prospector, 
searching for gold. The ore in the Princeton Graduate School 
has been rich and profitable. 

Two Nobel prizemen and several university presidents spent 
their graduate years in Princeton. Directors of industrial re- 
search and professors of chemistry in major institutions, astron- 
omers in Harvard, Yale, Mount Wilson and other centers 
gained their first research experience in Princeton. Scholarship 
m art, in the classics, in language and literature, in philosophy, 
history and the social sciences has drawn heavily on Princeton 
graduate students for continuing service. Statesmanship, gov- 
ernment, national and international affairs have utilized in great 
measure the Princeton product. The records of the war years 
when they are compiled will reveal how fruitful in national 
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service the Graduate School m Princeton has been The Prince 
ton faculty also draws new strength from this same source 
No record of Princeton as a community of scholars would be 
complete without some record of the part which the under 
graduate now plays so successfully in support of the total en 
deavor In a manner which the alumni of the 1890’s could with 
difficulty have envisioned, large elements of the undergraduate 
body begin significantly to contribute to the scholarship of 
Princeton in their upperclass years through the vehicle of mde 
pendent study With integrated programs as for example, the 
Divisional Program in the Humanities students of more than 
average ability step up the pace of their departmental concen 
tration and spend a final year m special course work and study 
planned to yield a senior thesis of outstanding quality No 
Princeton professor is any longer surprised if one of these 
theses becomes a full scale book which runs the gauntlet of the 
reviewers not as a first effort of an undergraduate senior but 
on its own merits Groups of senior theses m science have been 
skillfully blended by a supervising professor into a single major 
contribution m the field The Franklin Medal lecture of the 
American Philosophical Society m 1941 ^vas based wholly on a 
single senior thesis Since these theses grow under the guidance 
and direction of a faculty adviser there arises an intimacy and 
close contact between scholar and disciple which at its best still 
further stimulates the growth of and love for scholarship m the 
younger man, fortifies the enthusiasm of the older man, helps 
to keep him young in spirit if not in years as he hands on the 
torch 

Take thou the splendor, carry it out of sight 
Into the great new age I must not know 
Into the great new realm I must not tread 
The torch of scholarship can be eternal, enkindled anew by 
each passing generation of scholars until the end of time The 
brightness of its light is measured by the brilliance of its schol 
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ars and their scholarship Princeton is at the end of an era — ^the 
era of the first preceptors — ^which coincides with the end of the 
second century of its history For fifty years the torch has 
burned with a brilliance never exc^ded in Princeton's earlier 
jears A new generation, in a new century, takes up the task, 
Dei sub numme,” to feed the flame with yet higher measure 
of achievement 



Teachers and Teaching 

BY ROBERT K ROOT 


W HEN, on the occasion of celebrating one hundred and 
fifty years of corporate existence the College of New 
Jersey assumed m 1896 the title of Princeton University, it 
assumed also a very serious obligation to live up to its new 
designation A very good college undertook, to make of itself 
a distinguished university During the fifty years that lia\e 
since elapsed this obligation has been liandsomely met No one 
familiar with higher education in Amenca would question that 
Princeton has measured up to the more ambitious title of uni- 
versity But it IS a university of a special sort which is distm 
guished by the quality of its activities rather than by their 
multiplicity It has no schools of law, medicine and divinity, 
though It profits by the near presence of its neighbor, the 
Princeton Theological Seminary Its province is solely that o£ 
the liberal arts and sciences and the applied arts and sciences of 
engineering and architecture Within this region, both at the 
■undergraduate and the graduate levels it has achieved and 
maintains high distinction both in the fields of teaching and 
research It has within its fifty years as a university built and 
equipped fine laboratories and Ins assembled in its library a 
great collection of books for which it will presently have an 
adequate building Most important of all, is the character of its 
faculty Princeton is committed to the principle tliat effective 
teaching and fruitful investigation should be, and can be, com 
plementary activities of a single personality, the scholar teacher, 
that the most stimulating transmitter of knowledge is the one 
who IS also actively advancing its frontiers , and that the mvesti 
gating scholar will best keep his perspective and sense of values 
if he IS spending part of his time in the undergraduate class- 
room Some of Princeton’s most productive scholars insist on 
having frequent opportunity to tcadi freshmen 
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Princeton has thus maintained its cliaracter as a universitj 
without losing the character of a college With combined under- 
graduate and graduate enrollment held m normal years to a 
maximum of 2,700, the indi\idual student is not submerged by 
■:heer weight of numbers, and for many decades the ratio of 
teachers to students has been about one to every eight With 
the small conference groups of the preceptorial system, and the 
individually directed work of upperclass concentration, there 
are exceptional opportunities for close personal contact of the 
teacher and the taught, opportunities as great as if not greater 
than those offered by a small college , and the teacher whom the 
student thus has a chance to know is of the sort appropriate 
to the faculty of a great university It would not be easy to find 
any other institution of higher learning where scholars of wide 
distinction are so accessible to the rank and file of undergrad- 
uates 

During Princeton’s half century as a university college, its 
undergraduate students have had the privilege of initiation into 
biology under the personal direction of Edwin Grant Conklin, 
into astronomy under Henry Norns Russell, into geology under 
William Berryman Scott They have learned to read great litera- 
ture with fuller understanding from George McLean Harper 
and Charles Grosvenor Osgood, they have learned from Frank 
Jewett Mather and Charles Rufus Morey how to interpret the 
masterpieces of the great painters Woodrow Wilson, Edward 
Samuel Corwin, and Frank Albert Fetter have been their 
teachers in the social studies This is but a very incomplete 
enumeration, chosen from among those who have completed, 
or are about to complete, their active service on the faculty, of 
men who exemplify the prmaple that the productive scholar 
can he. aliti tssidber The tcafLtvaw t.4 being 

ably continued by younger colleagues who have many years of 
active service still ahead of them 

Princeton’s character as a university college is reflected also 
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in the character of its curriculum, which involves, particularly 
in the upperclass years, a large measure of independent work 
The undergraduate has at his disposal expert guidance from a 
faculty director, but is expected to take on hts own shoulders 
the final responsibility for the mastery of his own chosen field 
of study 

The course of study m the liberal arts at Princeton at the 
beginning of the present century, like the curricula of many 
other American colleges, consisted of a combination of uncon 
trolled undirected free election and rigid prescription The pro 
gram of freshman year required four hours each of Latin 
‘ Greek, and mathematics, two hours of English (with a choice 
between rhetoric and oratory), and two hours of either French 
or German Sophomores were required to continue Latin Greek 
and mathematics throughout the year to the extent of two hours 
a week each and to take in the first term history and English 
in the second term chemistry and logic The remainder of the 
program consisted of two “electives” of two hours each, but 
the range of election was limited to French and German and 
additional courses in Latin Greek, and mathematics In junior 
^ year prescription was reduced to a total of five hours of the 
^required fifteen — physics and psychology m the first term ethics 
■and political economy m the second — ^with the remaining ten 
hours made up of five totally free electives In senior year the 
student chose seven electives, which he could scatter at will, un 
less he was ambitious to achieve “Special Honors” which re 
quired that ten of the tiventy-four electives of junior and senior 
years be in one of nine major fields At the commencement in 
June 1901 Special Honors were awarded to only nineteen out 
of a total of 155 bachelors of arts 

The course m “General Saence” leading to the degree of 
bachelor of science followed a similar pattern of prescription 
and free election, with a reduced requirement m Latin and with 
required GreeV rep’iacect by added requirements in modem lan- 
guages and the physical sciences 
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Equallv significant rvas a sharp reduction in the number of 
courses offered bj anj department uitfi jn«-t*:tencc on the prin- 
aple that each course should deal with a significant anil esstntial 
«^pnent of the total field of the department With a few e\- 
ceptions each department wns limited to ofFermj’ eight or ten 
uppenJass courses two at junior le\el two or three at simor 
IcA el m each term Themasterj of these courses it was expected 
would imohe a reasonable mastery {at undergraduate le\cl) 
of the entire field of the department At the hcgmmng of junior 
jear the student chose a department and m each of his four 
upperclass terms took three courses in lus department or two 
courses in the department and one course in a subject closclj 
allied to It 

In the year 1905 1906 avas inaugurated Woodrow Wilson s 
most significant educational reform and stdl the most clnrac 
tenstic feature of a Princeton education tlic preceptorial sys 
tem Courses m the natural and physical sciences included 
laboratorj sessions m which the student, under the imiucdi ite 
direction of a teacher took an active part in the process of lus 
own education In the reading departments however most 
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upperclass courses had been conducted by lectures, with occa 
sional tests, and in the classroom the role of the student had 
been that of a more or less attentive listener A student with 
an alert and active mind may be more than a passive listener 
at a lecture, but only outside the lecture room can he check his 
own reactions against those of his fellow students, and only 
now and then can he find opportunity to discuss them with the 
lecturer A student with less active intelligence can continue 
undisturbed in a state of merely passive receptivity The pre- 
ceptorial system was devised to enlist and stimulate the student’s 
active participation under the immediate guidance of an older 
student his preceptor, in the fine adventure of a college educa 
tion The number of weekly lectures is reduced from three to 
two, and the hour thus freed is devoted to a preceptorial group 
meeting where seven or eight students meet with a faculty mem- 
ber to discuss the week’s reading For some of the many groups 
into which a large course is divided for this purpose the lecturer 
himself acts as preceptor for many of the groups the preceptor 
IS another member of the departmental staff If so, the opinions 
which have been expressed by the lecturer may also become 
matter of discussion If it happens that on some debatable point 
the preceptor takes sides against the lecturer, the student learns 
to his own very considerable intellectual good that doctors dis- 
agree, that to many questions there is more than one reputable 
answer 

The function of the preceptorial conference is well stated m 
a paragraph printed m the introductory section of recent issues 
of the Undergraduate Catalogue “The conferences differ with 
the character of the subject but are always informal A confer- 
ence IS not intended to be a quiz or recitation or lecture, nor a 
method of coaching So far as the preceptor is concerned, it is 
a means of discovering and correcting any misconceptions or 
confusions in the student's mind, and, so far as the student is 
concerned, a means of stimulation and enlightenment with re 
gard to the study in hand The reading is discussed with the 
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Student and its scope and implications are extended out of the 
wider knowledge and maturer scholarship of the preceptor 
Study centers upon these conferences, as m the scientific depart- 
ments It centers upon the laboratory They are meant not only 
to stimulate interest in the subject matter of the course, but 
also to bring students into more intimate contact with their 
teachers than is possible in the more formal exercises of the 
classroom ’* 

If an important aspect of the preceptorial system is the en 
listing of the student’s active participation in the responsibihtj 
for his own education, this principle was greatly extended in 
Its application by the ^ery significant revision of the upperclass 
plan of study instituted in the year 1924-J925 under the leader 
ship of President Hibben and of Luther P Eisenhart, then 
Dean of the Faculty, a plan rather inadequately described as 
the ‘ Four-course Plan of Study ” By this plan the student’s 
schedule was reduced from five to four formal courses m any 
term — two of them in his chosen field of departmental concen 
tration, two of them free electives The time released by this 
lightening of his formal schedule the student spends on an 
induidually chosen project of independent study m his field of 
specialization under the general direction of a member of the 
faculty assigned to him as his supervisor The supervisor helps 
him m the clioice of fruitful topics of study and in their more 
precise formulation and organization He criticizes the results 
of this study as they take form in a wntten report The student 
maj consult his supervisor as often as he pleases, but a wise 
supervisor does not let his pupil forget that the primary respon- 
sibility for this independent work is the student’s own 

J.v j'esr /ficfcpemfcrrt- study is in }arge measure 

directed toward the production of a long essay or “thesis” which 
presents the results of first hand investigation The abler stu 
dent has the keen satisfaction of knowing that on the topic he 
has chosen he has become an authority Sometimes he is for- 
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tunate enough to make new discoveries, or to achieve a new 
synthesis, significant enough to deserve and to attain publication 
as a book or as a journal artide The less gifted student, though 
his thesis may be read only by his teachers and by his proud 
family, has had the joy of creating something that is essentially 
his own Over and over students who for three years have been 
ambitious only to meet the minimum scholastic standards come 
intellectually of age as they grapple with the challenge of the 
senior thesis Here is a short selected list of topics on which 
senior theses have actually been written 
The church and liberal society 
The fight for the dosed shop 
Nationalism and art 

The application of molecular models to proteins and 
other structural problems 

The Brandeis nomination fight, a case study m propa- 
ganda techniques 

Imago Da the doctrine of man in Dante and Milton 
The theory of fog formation 
' An interpretation of the political evolution of Chile 
and the Chilean Popular Front 
The sex hormones 

Theodore Roosevelt and the rise of the modem navy 
The art and architecture of the Pennsylvania Germans 
Theory of tail spm in aviation 
Anglo Russian relations, 1907-1914 
The Romantic poet as spiritual leader 
Quantum theory of crystal stmcture * 

Besides the duty of writing a thesis the senior has the added 
responsibility of preparing himsdf to meet the final hurdle of 
a comprehensive examination, a series of tests extending oier 
a number of days, which invite him to show his mastery of his 

• This list was compiled by Professor Donald A Stauffer for his book 
let entitled The Idea of a Pnnceton Educahon (page 15) 
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chosen field of concentration It is not enough that he has 
pas«ed a number of courses m the field He is called on to make 
a systematic revici\ of these courses, to fill m by lus indepen* 
dent reading gaps which his courses have not covered, and to 
organize and synthesize his Icnou ledge so that he can answer 
a senes of questions designed to test not only his accumulation 
of facts but lus thoughtful understanding and discriminating 
appraisal of what he has learned, lus appreciation of the rela- 
tions of vanous parts of his subject, and his power of express 
ing his conclusions in a clear and convincing manner 
The four-course plan of study with its independent study, its 
individual instruction, and its senior thesis is a program of a 
type that in most American colleges might be an "honors” pro- 
gram open only to a limited number of especially high stand 
students who have chosen to embark upon it But at Princeton 
It IS the curriculum followed by all liberal arts students whose 
record has been good enough to admit them to the junior year, 
and a gratifynngly large proportion of those w ho hav e prev lously 
been content to achieve a respectable mediocrity appreciate the 
privilege and respond to its challenge At graduation “honors,” ^ 
high honors,” and “highest honors” are awtirded to those 
whose work, as measured by the comprehensive examination 
and the thesis, has been notably good In normal years the num- 
ber attaining to “honors” ranges between thirty five and forty 
per cent This distinction is more highly esteemed by the under- 
graduate body as a whole because there has been no segregation 
of the more able and ambitious into some special program, and 
because it is won by taking handsomely a final hurdle It is a 
reward for brilliant achievement, not for mere faithfulness to 
the daily task, a virtue which, however estimable, does not win 
h!gh }!<tcK!rs itt other heMs c{ hamsa endes^ or 
Within the larger framework of Princeton’s plan of upper- 
class study there have developed a number of special programs^ 
which provide for concentration not in a single department but * 
in a field to which several departments contribute 
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The first of these special programs to be set up was that of 
the School of Public and International Affairs which is a co 
operative enterprise of the Departments of Economics Politics 
and History Each student chooses as his individual field of con 
centrat on some one broad aspect of domestic or foreign policy 
toward a more adequate understanding of which he combines 
courses in these three disciplines and sometimes in still other 
disciplines which may contribute to his particular problem An 
important activity of the School is the conference required both 
in junior and senior year of all students m this program The 
Conference on Public Affairs follows the procedures of inves 
tigation and dehberation whidi prevail in the world of affairs 
such procedures as those of an important congressional commit 
tee 

The Divisional Program in the Humanities is a joint under 
taking of the Departments of Oassics Modem Languages 
English Art and Archeology History Philosophy and Reh 
gion Its purpose is to introduce the student to the civilization 
of his own day through a many sided understanding of the 
great tradition of western culture which has shaped it 

The Program of Study m American Civilization is directed 
by representatives of the Departments of History English Poh 
tics Art and Archeology Economics and Philosophy It is 
concerned with our American civilization m both its social and 
cultural aspects and seeks to give to its students an understand 
mg of their own civilization and of the various elements which 
have contributed to it 

The curricular developments at Princeton during the present 
century have m the upperdass years substituted for the anarchy 
of free election not a set of required courses but the require 
ment of an organic program of study leading up to a compel 
hng intdlectual challenge with only a minor fraction of the stu 
dent s time left for the explorabon by free election of fields 
outside his chosen field of major mterest But while the upper 
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class jcars base been progressuclj organized, the freshman 
and sophomore years ha\ e increasingly lost the measure of or- 
ganization in\ol\ed in the earlier set of required courses First 
Greek and then Latin \\ere stricken from the list of prescrip- 
tions, to be followed later by philosopliy For the earlier re- 
quirement in mathematics the student was permitted to substi- 
tute advanced work m a foreign language In the meantime an 
ever widening range of subjects was opened to election by un 
derclassmen So few arc the remaining requirements, many of 
which may be, and usually are, met m school, that freshman 
and sophomore jears are freely elective, except as the student 
must see that he acquires the tools prerequisite to his upperclass 
concentration 

It IS toward redressing the growing anarchy of uncontrolled 
election m underclass ) cars that the latest revision of the Prince- 
ton curriculum is primarily directed The new plan of study, 
adopted m the )car 1945*1946 with the expectation that it will 
become effective with the freshman class entering m September 

seehs to give distinctive meaning to each of the four years 
of the traditional college course and to knu the four >cars into 
a single coherent whole, each jear closclj articulated with the 
next In freshman jear the student will lay the foundation for 
his subsequent work, first, by extending his control, begun m 
secondary school, of essential tools of study, linguistic or mathe 
matical The amount of such work to be done m college will 
varj according to the adequacy of his school course He will, 
second, extend the boundaries of his intellectual horizon by 
explonng four essential regions of knowledge To this end he 
will be required to take not later than the end of sophomore 
year two one term courses m each of the following areas 

1 The natural or phjsical sciences, with at least one 
term of work m the laboratory 

2 Social studies (other than history) 

3 Arts and letters 

4 History, philosophy, religion 
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In satisfaction of this requirement the student will retain a 
considerable freedom of choice He vcay learn the essential char- 
acter of scientific study and come to realize what it has con 
tnbuted to our intellectual hfe by a year’s work in any one of 
several fields— physics, chemistry, biology, geology, etc The 
Pnncetcm faculty believes that this is educationally more profit- 
able than a general “survey” course embraang several different 
sciences Similarly he may choose among courses m politics, eco- 
nomics, sociology, social psychology, etc , as the vehicles by 
which he may attain an mielhgent understanding of the com 
plicated social organism in which he is living According to his 
tastes and aptitudes he may do work in art, in music, or in 
literature ancient or modem to the end that he may heighten 
his perception of beauty, his powers of imagination, his sense 
of those humane values which have established themselves as 
the common heritage of civilized humanity The fourth require 
ment, that of work m history, philosophy religion, stands some 
what apart from the other three in motivation History is con 
cerned with the sum total of human activity m its temporal 
sequence, with ideas, scientific, political, economic, aesthetic quite 
as much as with such events as battles and revolutions Its docu 
ments are works of literary art, monuments of art and archi- 
tecture, as well as charters and chronicles and memoirs In a 
more abstracted way philosophy, also, is concerned with all the 
provinces of thought , and religion — more particularly the Chris- 
tian religion which is the primary concern of the Pnnceton De- 
partment of Religion — is a guiding and activating principle for 
the whole of human Imng and right thinking, embracing our 
social and economic duty to our neighbor as well as those high 
and pure aspirations of spirit, those glimpses of the divine Be- 
ing appropnate to inhentors of the kingdom of heaven It is ex- 
pected that the requirement of study m history, philosophy, 
religion will serve to inculcate m the student the sense of the 
essential unity of all knowledge, the habit of organizing and 
systematizing all his intellectual activities 
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In sophomore year tlie student, while still concerned with 
completing these requirements of “distribution,” of wide ex- 
ploration, wall begin to focus his studies by concentrating a 
major fraction of his work in one of the three traditional divi- 
sions of the liberal arts mathematics and the sciences, social 
studies, the humanities This program of divisional concentra- 
tion will in every case involve courses m several of the depart- 
ments comprised in the division sochosen as to conform to some 
sjnthesized pattern In the humanities, for example, the pro- 
gram may be concerned with the contributions to our aviliza- 
tion made at some important epoch, such as the Renaissance, 
or the period of the Enlightenment, by philosophy, the plastic 
arts, music, and literature This divisional concentration will 
continue into the junior year, where it will overlap and progres- 
sively merge with the work of concentration m a single depart- 
ment (or other restricted field), a feature of the present cur- 
riculum which wall continue unimpaired m the new plan of 
study It will culminate in a divisional examination at the end 
of junior >ear, as the departmental concentration culminates m 
the comprehensive examination at the end of senior year It will 
serve as a transitional stage between the general education of 
the “distribution" courses and the more specialized study of de- 
partmental concentration 

The new plan of study will, it is hoped, give direction and 
meaning to all four of the years of the traditional college course 
It will impose no precise prescriptions of specifically required 
subjects For each of its requirements there will be a number 
of options, but the whole pattern of requirement will control 
about three quarters of the student’s work, leaving about one- 
quarter of his work for uncontrolled free election, or, if the stu 
dent so chooses, for the sequence of related courses involved 
m the program of a reserve officers’ training corps The so- 
called ‘ four-course plan of study,” m effect since 1924-1925, 
has given meaning to the junior and senior years , the new plan 
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sophomore year In the upperclass years the major portion of 
the student’s work is in the technical subjects appropriate to 
the particular field of engineering with which he is concerned 
But the prescribed technical courses are not narrowly techno 
logical, nor immediately vocational The emphasis is on funda- 
mental pnnaples rather than on particular applications More 
than most schools of engineering the John C Green School is 
concerned to give its students a training that is at the same time 
technical and liberal 

The School of Architecture, founded in 1919 approaches the 
problems of technical training on principles very similar to 
those which govern the John C Green Sdiool of Engineering 
Its curnculum is based on the belief that an architect should 
have a well rounded education m liberal studies, that he should 
approach his profession primanly as an art, that he should un- 
derstand and appreciate the other arts in their relation to archi- 
tecture, and that he should master the science of building-con- 
struction as a part of his understanding of architectural design, 
rather than as an end m itself It operates m close cooperation 
nith the Department of Art and Archeology, from which it is 
historically an offshoot During his four undergraduate years 
the future architect conforms to the requirements set for other 
students m the liberal arts curriculum, with his upperclass con- 
centration devoted to architectural studies, including historical 
courses m sculpture and painting He is rewarded by the degree 
of bachelor of arts He receives his more technical training in 
two years of graduate study leading to the degree of master of 
fine arts m architecture 

The Pnncefon plan of undergraduate study, which places so 
heavy an emphasis on independent work and first hand investi- 
gation, IS peculiarly dependent on the University Library, which 
'‘hares wnth the University faculty in the work of teaching 
During the half century since Princeton assumed the title of 
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gives a distinctive function to each of the four college years 
and brings them together into a single coherent whole 

The John C Green School of Science, established as a part 
of the College of New Jersey m 1875, included among its cur 
ricula in addition to a general science course leading to the de 
pee of bachelor of science, a coarse in engineering leading to 
the degree of civil engineer A graduate school of electrical en 
gineenng was added m 1889 More than thirty years later, in 
1921, a curriculum m mechanical engineering and an under 
graduate curriculum in electrical engineering were established, 
to be followed a year later by chemical engineering and geologi 
cal engineering More recent are the propams in basic en 
enpneering (1942), and plastics 
(1946) These curricula all lead to the degree of bachelor of 
c^nce m engineering A fifth year of more advanced technical 
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POLITICAL ‘pEMOCRATIZATION’ DECEMBER I947 

(except the areas under the jurisdiction of the police of autonomous 
entities), carry out those functions as listed in Article 2, Paragraph 2. 

Ariicle 28. There shall be established not more than one To or 
Prefecture headquarters of the National Rural Police within each 
To and Prefecture at the places where the Governments of To and 
Prefectures are situated. In Do (Hokkaido) there shall be established 
not more than 14 headquarters of the National Rural Police in the 
administrative sub-divisions, one of which shall be at the place 
where the Government of Do (Hokkaido) is situated. 

The area under the jurisdiction of the National Rural Police of 
To, Do and Prefectures shall be divided into Police Districts, and 
there shall be established a police station for each Police District. 

The area of each Police District and the location, name and 
jurisdiction of each police station shall be determined by the National 
Rural Police. 

Tiiere shall be established police boxes or police sub-stations as 
lower org^izatioQS of police stations. 

Ariide 29. There shall be established branches of the National 
Rural Police of To, Do and Prefectures at necessary places to have 
charge of liaison between the National Rural Police of To, Do and 
Prefectures and the police of autonomous entities and the main- 
tenance and control of the police communication systems under the 
jurisdiction of the National Rural Police. 
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gives a distinctive function to each of the four college years 
and brings them together into a single coherent whole 

The John C Green School of Saence, established as a part 
of the College of New Jersey m 1875, included among its cur- 
ricula, m addition to a general science course leading to the de- 
gree of bachelor of science, a course in engineering leading to 
the degree of civil engineer A graduate school of electrical en- 
gineering was added in 1889 More than thirty years later, in 
1921, a curriculum m mechanical engineering and an under- 
graduate curriculum in electrical engineering were established, 
to he followed a year later by chemical engineering and geologi 
cal engineering More recent are the programs in basic en 
gineering (1938), aeronautical engineering (1942), and plastics 
(1946) These curricula all lead to the degree of bachelor of 
science in engineering A fifth year of more advanced technical 
study IS rewarded by the degree of master of science in en- 
gineering 

It IS a characteristic feature of the School of Engineering on 
the John C Green Foundation tliat its courses are conducted m 
intimate association with the course in liberal arts and sciences 
Its students Uve m the same dotrortones, play on the same athletic 
teams, and dine at the same tables as their fellows who are 
candidates for the degree of A B For much of their work 
they are taught in the same classrooms The required courses 
in English, economics, physics, chemistry, geology, and mathe- 
matics are courses which are elected also by liberal arts students 
and are conducted by the teaching staffs of these university de- 
partments And the engineering curricula leave room for a num- 
ber of electives that may be chosen from the courses given by 
any of the Umversitj’s departments of instruction The first 
two years, indeed are devoted almost wholly to academic sub- 
jects, so that a transfer from engineering to libera! arts and 
tnee versa can sometimes be made even as late as the beginning 
of junior year, and is frequently made at the beginning of 
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sophomore year In the upperclass years the major portion of 
the student’s work is m the technical subjects appropriate to 
the particular field of engineering with which he is concerned 
But the prescribed technical courses are not narrowly techno- 
logical, nor immediately vocational The emphasis is on funda- 
mental prmaples rather than on particular applications More 
than most schools of engineering the John C Green School is 
concerned to gi\e its students a training that is at the same time 
technical and liberal 

The School of Architecture, founded m 1919, approaches the 
problems of technical training on principles very similar to 
those which govern the John C Green School of Engineering 
Its curriculum is based on the belief that an architect should 
have a well rounded education in liberal studies, that he should 
approach his profession primarily as an art, that he should un- 
derstand and appreciate the other arts in their relation to archi- 
tecture, and that he should master the science of building-con- 
struction as a part of his understanding of architectural design, 
rather than as an end in itself It operates m close cooperation 
with the Department of Art and Archeology, from which it is 
historically an offshoot Dunng his four undergraduate years 
the future architect conforms to the requirements set for other 
students m the liberal arts curriculum, with his upperclass con 
centration devoted to architectural studies, including historical 
courses in sculpture and painting He is rewarded by the degree 
of bachelor of arts He receives bis more technical training in 
two years of graduate study leading to the degree of master of 
fine arts m architecture 

The Prjncetftt) pJan vj^dergraduats stu^y, which yiaccs so 
heavy an emphasis on independent work and first-hand investi- 
gation, IS peculiarly dependent on the University Library, which 
shares with the University faculty in the work of teaching 
During the half century since Pnnceton assumed the title of 
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gives a distinctive function to each of the four college years 
and brings them together into a single coherent vi'hole 

The John C Green School of Science, established as a part 
of the College of New Jersey in 1875 included among its cur 
ricula, in addition to a general science course leading to the de- 
gree of bachelor of science, a course in engineering leading to 
the degree of civil engineer A graduate school of electrical en 
gmeering was added in 1889 More than thirty years later, m 
1921, a curriculum in mechanical engineering and an under 
graduate curriculum in electrical engineering were established, 
to be followed a year later by chemical engineering and geologi 
cal engineering More recent are the programs m basic en 
gmeering (1938), aeronautical engineering (1942), and plastics 
(1946) These curricula all lead to the degree of bachelor of 
science m engineering A fifth year of more advanced technical 
study IS rewarded by the degree of master of science m en 
gmeering 

It is a characteristic feature of the School of Engineering on 
the John C Green Foundation that its courses are conducted m 
intimate association with the course m liberal arts and sciences 
Its students live in the same dormitories, play on the same athletic 
teams, and dine at the same tables as their fellows who are 
candidates for the degree of A B For much of their work 
they are taught in the same classrooms The required courses 
in English, economics, physics, chemistry, geology, and mathe- 
matics are courses which are elected also by liberal arts students 
and are conducted by the teadiing staffs of these university de 
partments And the engineering curricula leave room for a num- 
ber of electees that may be chosen from the courses given by 
any of the University s departments of instruction The first 
twa yeaxi vjxked Nib/iJAy to ■a-tadftsnvc 

jects, so that a transfer from engineering to liberal arts and 
vice versa can sometimes be made even as late as the beginning 
of junior year, and is frequently made at the beginning of 
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sophomore year In the upperdass years the major portion of 
the student’s work is in the technical subjects appropriate to 
the particular field of engineering with which he is concerned 
But the prescribed technical oiurses are not narrowly techno- 
logical, nor immediately vocational The emphasis is on funda- 
mental principles rather than on particular applications More 
than most schools of engineenng the John C Green School is 
concerned to give its students a training that is at the same time 
technical and liberal 

The School of Architecture, founded in 1919 approaches the 
problems of technical training on pnnciples very similar to 
those which govern the John C Green School of Engineering 
Its curriculum is based on the belief that an architect should 
have a well rounded education m liberal studies, that he should 
approach his profession primarily as an art, that he should un- 
derstand and appreciate the other arts m their relation to archi- 
tecture, and that he should master the science of building-con- 
struction as a part of his understanding of architectural design, 
rather than as an end in itself It operates m dose cooperation 
with the Department of Art and Archeology, from which it is 
historically an offshoot During his four undergraduate years 
the future architect conforms to the requirements set for other 
students in the liberal arts curriculum, with his upperdass con- 
centration devoted to architectural studies, including historical 
courses in sculpture and painting He is rewarded by the degree 
of bachelor of arts He receives his more technical training in 
two years of graduate study leading to the degree of master of 
fine arts in architecture 

The. Ptuicetna plan, at urufeigca-dwale. st.wiy, '•Hb.’ida 
heavy an emphasis on independent work and first hand investi- 
gation, is peculiarly dependent on the University Library, which 
shares with the University faculty tn the work of teaching 
During the half-century since Princeton assumed the title of 
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universitj , the Library has made a notable advance both in the 
richness of its collections and m the effectiveness of its service 
The number of volumes on its shdves has increased ten-fold — 
from approximately one hundred thousand to well over a mi! 
hon. Equally striking is the increase m the figures of circula- 
tion — the number of times in a given year that books are charged 
out on loan to readers Dunng the earlier years of tlie present 
century the number i\as nearly constant at about 25 ocxd In 
1939 1940, the last completely normal year before World War 
II, the number was 245423 * These figures obviously do not, 
and cannot, take into account the number of times that books 
are consulted withm the library building It has long been the 
policy of the Princeton Library to grant to all students free 
access to the stacks so that they may browse at will 

The Harvey S Firestone Library will be so planned as to 
make such browsing even more attractive than it can be in the 
present inadequate and overcrowded building There will also 
be provision for conference rooms where students may consult 
with members of the faculty about their reading In its new 
quarters the Library will play an even more significant part in 
Princeton teaching 

In all matters concerned with the curriculum the University 
faculty is, in practice, the final authority Its decisions are, of 
course, subject to review by the board of trustees, and are 
regularly reported to the board through the channel of the trus- 
tees’ committee on the curriculum But the faculty has never, 
at any rate withm the memory of any of its living members, 
failed to win for its proposals approval and whole hearted sup 
port The Dean of the Faculty, the Dean of the Graduate School, 
and the Dean of the School of Engineering, who are sure to be 
intimately concerned with the shaping of faculty policies, meet 
regu’iariy with the curriculum committee ol the hoard , and the 

•During the period under consideration the number of students has 
doubled , but the circulation figures have been multiplied by ten. 
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President of the Unj\crsjt>, who is at once a trustee and a 
member of tlie facultj, is a highi} important clianncl of mutual 
understanding Still another link is the standing facult) com- 
mittee on conference with the board of trustees, which confers 
four times a )car with the curriculum committee of the board 
It consists of SIX faailtj members two of whom arc each )car 
elected hy the facultj on secret ballot to setae for a term of 
three jears 

The Pnneeton facultj is a single bodj comjioscd of all oiTiccrs 
of instruction, and is concerned with all phases of the airncu 
lum with graduate as well as undergraduate programs, with 
engineering as well as with arts and sciences Like most large 
legislatne bodies, much of its work ts done bj the agcncs of 
standing committees, hut the faailtj retains, and not infrc 
quentlj cxerascs, its power to rc\cr<e or substanliallj modifj 
a committee recommendation 

The committee on the course of studj recommends to the 
facult) approsail of new undergraduate courses and programs 
and IS concerned with the shaping of educational pohej It is 
the function of the committee on examinations and standing to 
administer the programs which the facult) has established, to 
determine which students Imc fulfilled the requirements for a 
bachelor's degree, ssliich students arc scholasticall) so dchn 
quent that they must be dropped The committee on the Graduate 
School exercises both of these functions at the graduate le\el 

Tlie ranous departments of instruction ha\c manj of the 
functions of a committee. Each has its cliairman, appointed b) 
the President after consultation with the senior members of the 
department, its own departmental committees, and a “depart 
mental representative ’ cliargcd with immediate supctaasion of 
the department’s program of upper class concentration Each 
)ear it nominates one of its members to represent it on the 
faculty committee on the course of study and one on the faculty 
committee on the Graduate Sdiool If a new course is offered 
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to undergraduates for their election m atomic energy, it will 
have originated in the Department of Physics, where, after hav- 
ing passed the scrutiny of some defartmental committee on 
undergraduate courses, it is voted on in a meeting of the depart- 
ment The chairman of the department will bring the proposal 
to the Dean of the Faculty, who will m turn present it to the 
faculty committee on the course of study This committee may 
refer it for further study to its own sub committee on instruc- 
tion If subsequently approved by the committee on the course 
of study. It IS next presented to the faculty for authorization 
If It has taken all these hurdles successfully, it can count confi- 
dently on further approval by the trustees committee on the 
curriculum, and on final sanction of the board of trustees This 
may seem a complicated procedure, but it has important implica- 
tions The course when actually given is no private venture of 
the professor who may conduct it, it has become the concern 
of the whole department, and beyond the department, of the 
whole university faculty 

Equally complicated, and even more vitally significant, is the 
procedure by which new members of the faculty are originally 
recruited, and from time to time promoted to higher rank— or 
allowed to accept an appointment elsewhere All such actions 
originate in the department concerned and are voted on in a 
meeting of the department’s senior members, which must agree 
on a detailed appraisal of the individual s gifts as a teacher and 
accomplishment as a scholar There will then usually follow a 
conference between the chairman of the department and the 
Dean of the Faculty From the Dean of the Faculty the recom 
mendation goes next to a small advisory committee elected each 
year by the faculty on secret ballot, which meets with the Presi- 
dent to discuss it Present at such a meeting are also the Dean 
of the Faculty, the Dean of the Graduate School, and the Dean 
of the School of Engineering, and the chairman of the depart 
ment making the recommendation is called m to explain and, 
if need be, to defend The President is under obligation to ask 
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the advice of this committee Though he is free to act counter 
to this ad\ice if his judgment so dictates, it is only on the rarest 
occasions, and on -very special considerations, that he does so 
"When the proposed appointment has passed these stages, the 
President recommends it to the cumculum committee of the 
trustees, which in turn makes its recommendation to the board 
of trustees m plenary session This procedure imposes on the 
recommending department the obligation to see that its pro 
posals are of a sort that \\ til stand the most searching scrutiny, 
and assures that the President, who must in the last analysis be 
responsible for the maintenance of a strong faculty, shall ha\e 
the benefit of competent and disinterested advice 

Both the procedure of appointments and promotions and that 
by which the curriculum is reiised and new courses instituted 
are time consuming, but there are no questions on which the 
time of the faculty and the administrative officers of a uniier- 
sity could more profitably be spent 

As one looks back o\er the half*century since the College of 
New Jersey accomplished its metamorphosis into Princeton 
Unnersity, there is much of which the members of the Prince- 
ton family may well be proud In its libraries and laboratories 
Princeton’s scholar teachers are playing an important part m 
extending the frontiers of human knowledge, m its graduate 
•school }Oung men are receiving the ngorous training that will 
fit them to carry on, m Princeton and in other American univer 
sities, the fine tradition of teaching and research On its campus 
a carefully selected body of undergraduate students is receiving 
expert and lndl^ idualized training in the liberal and applied arts 
and saences so that they may better play their part as free 
citizens in the very complex world, of the twentieth century 
What IS already a very good cumculum will be, the Princeton 
faculty believes, something still better when the new plan of 
Study IS inaugurated in the fall of 1947 
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The Architecture and the Setting 

BY DONALD DREW EGBERT 

A rchitecturally, as welt as intellectually, the year 
. 1896, when the College of New Jersey became Princeton 
University, marks the official beginning of the modern Princeton 
For in connection with the Sesquicentennial celebration of that 
year, the first buildings at Princeton designed in the "collegiate 
Gothic ” or ‘ Tudor Gothic,” of Oxford and Cambridge — the 
style that has dominated the architecture of the campus from 
that day to this — were promised to the University 

Professor Andrew Fleming West, later first Dean of the 
Graduate School, who more than any other one man was re 
sponsible for the success of the Sesquicentennial celebration, was 
also largely responsible for introducing the collegiate Gothic As 
secretary both of the committee in charge of the Sesquicenten 
mal celebration itself and of the committee that secured gifts for 
Princeton in connection with the celebration, he was in a par- 
ticularly good position to influence the nature of those gifts 
West was enthusiastic about the Gothic of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and communicated his enthusiasm to Moses Taylor Pync, 
a wealthy and influential trustee who was likewise a member 
of the same two Sesquicentennial committees And because 
Pyne was also chairman of the trustees’ committee on grounds 
and buildings, through Pyne’s influence West was able to gam 
the support of other members of the board 
As a result, the trustees had designs m a Gothic style prepared 
for a new library, for several dormitories, and also for a gradu 
ate college, a physics laboratory, and a lecture hall, m the hope 
that friends of Princeton might be induced to present these build- 
ings to the University as Sesquicentennial gifts Four of the 
buildings so designed were actually given at that time, and were 
erected in 1897, while a fifth was presented shortly thereafter 
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Moses Taylor Pyne gave two dormitories, Upper and Lower 
Pyne, on Nassau Street across from the campus, both designed 
in an English Tudor half timbered style which they helped to 
make widely popular for domestic architecture m Princeton He 
also persuaded his mother to present the Pyne Library (Fig i), 
built at his insistence in that masonry version of English Tudor 
architecture known as collegiate Gothic Meanwhile, West had 
induced John Insley Blair, the great railroad magnate who ivas 
then a trustee of the University, to present Blair Hall (Fig 2) , 
and this likewise erected in 1897 (though added to later), was 
the first campus dormitory in the same style Furthermore, West 
soon secured the gift of the second collegiate Gothic dormitory 
at Princeton — Stafford Little Hall (Fig 3), built between 1899 
and 1902 

Thus m the four years between the Sesquicentennial and the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the Tudor Gothic had become 
firmly established on the Princeton campus and to this day is 
customarily used for new buildings However, although the style 
was not introduced at Princeton until the year when the College 
became a University, it had nevertheless been foreshadowed m 
some of the architectural developments made during the presi* 
dency of James McCosh (1868-1888), much as the intellectual 
development of the College of New Jersey into Princeton Uni 
versity had also first been foreshadowed m his administration 
For many of the buildings erected under McCosh — such as the 
Chancellor Green Library, the School of Science (Fig 4), 
destroyed by fire in 1928, and Witherspoon Hall (Fig 5) — 
had been designed m Victonan styles which by breaking sharply 
away from the formal symmetry of the earlier Georgian archi- 
tecture, helped to pave the way for the collegiate Gothic. Al- 
though these Victorian buildings of McCosh’s day were mostly 
inspired not by those of the Tudor period, but by the Ruskinian 
version of V enetian Gothic then popular m England, nevertheless 
it was a relatively easy step from the informal picturesqueness 
of this Ruskinian Gothic architecture to that of the otherwise 
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very different collegiate Gothic And once that step had been 
taken at Princeton for over a quarter of a century the collegiate 
Gothic was to meet with almost unanimous approval from Prince 
tomans and non Pnncetonians alike 

Only m the 1920’s did mudi cntiasm of it begin to arise 
criticism which continues to the present day and which is usu 
ally based on one or more of three different but related points 
of view — related because they all maintain that the Gothic does 
not organically express the function and character of Princeton 
University as an American university of the twentieth century 
Thus one group of critics has attacked the style primarily from 
the nationalistic or regionalistic point of view that architectural 
forms which originated in England are necessarily unsuited to 
an American university Others have attacked it primarily from 
a ' modern point of view, maintaining that architectural ele 
ments derived from a style of the late Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance tpso facto cannot adequately express a university 
today And still others have urged that an English Tudor style 
not only cannot express a modern American university, but from 
the standpoint of utility is necessarily impractical, uncomfort 
able, and hence thoroughly unfunctional 
Yet despite all such criticism, for better or for worse the influ 
cnce of the Tudor Gothic continues at Princeton as the new 
Dillon Gymnasium (Fig 6) and the Firestone Library (Fig 
7) indicate Evidently, then whatever the practical and ex 
pressive limitations of the style today, most Pnncetonians con 
tinue to feel that m more or less modified form this kind of ar- 
chitecture IS still the best available expression of the ideals of 
Princeton University, and the best available answer to its needs 
In order to understand why this is so, whether one agrees or not, 
it IS necessary on the one hand to investigate the traditions and 
ideals of Princeton University and on the other it is necessary 
to investigate the collegiate Gothic at Princeton to see why and 
to what degree it imitates and differs from the Tudor architec- 
ture of Oxford and Cambndge Only then can one understand 
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why the Gotbc was so gladly adopted at Princeton and why it 
has persisted for half a century 

One obvious reason why the style was adopted, though one 
which does not account for its persistence, is the fact that by 
1896 when Pnnceton officially became a university the collegiate 
Gothic was just beginning to be a highly fashionable style in the 
eastern United States, rivalled only by those vanous versions of 
Classic architecture which so many young architects had learned 
from the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Pans And one excellent proof 
of the new fashionableness of the collegiate Gothic is the fact 
that William A Potter, architect of the Pyne Library (Fig i), 
was persuaded to use the style for that building For Potter, the 
brother of a celebrated Episcopal bishop of New York, was 
one of the most fashionable architects of his day and always 
adapted himself quickly to changing modes, as his vanous build 
mgs at Pnnceton show Thus, m the early iSyo’s he designed 
the School of Science (Fig 4) and the Chancellor Green Li 
brary m versions of the then fashionable Ruskmian Gothic By 
1892, however, when he built Alexander Hall, the trend had 
changed and he now used the "Richardsonian Romanesque," re- 
cently popularized by a great American architect, Henry Hobson 
Richardson Yet it >vas only five years later that, at the behest 
of Moses Taylor Pyne, Potter designed the Pyne Library m 
collegiate Gothic style 

The Pyne Library and its contemporary, Blair Hall (Fig 2), 
were not only the first examples of Tudor Gothic architecture 
on the Pnnceton campus, but they were among the very early 
examples in this country The Tudor Gothic had been revived 
in England a few years before, primarily for church architec- 
ture, as the expression of a consaously archeological movement 
within the Gothic Revival, a movement seeking to remedy the 
\%orst limitations of the earlier Victorian Gothic One of these 
limitations had been the manhandling of Gothic details, for the 
earlier Victorian craftsmanship had often been exceedingly 
crude Moreover, elements had been borrowed not only from 
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the Venetian Gothic but from various other regions and pe- 
riods of Gothic architecture m a valiant attempt to produce a 
new style, and had therefore usually been mixed together on a 
given building with no particular f^ing for the original styles 
— as Witherspoon Hall (Fig s), built m 1877 from the de- 
signs of Potter’s partner, R H Robertson, so clearly shows 
In addition, the revival of the Tudor Gothic represented a re- 
action against the earlier Victonan lack of regard for the natural 
qualities of materials, a lack exemplified by Alexander Hall at 
Princeton on which soft crumbly brownstone arches hold up 
heavy granite walls And while m the i860 s and 1870 s the 
Ruskmian Gothic had been used deliberately for any and all 
types of buildings, including many (such as railroad stations, 
factories, etc ) completely unknown to the medieval architect, 
the Tudor Gothic, on the contrary, has usually been restricted 
to particular kinds of buildings (such as churches, residential 
colleges, and country houses) which were also frequent m the 
late Middle Ages 

The first major example m the United States of this archeo 
logically more ‘correct” Gothic is said to have been the chapel 
of St Paul’s School at Concord, N H , built m 1888 from the 
designs of Henry Vaughan, an imported English ardntect who 
later was to design parts of the Episcopal Cathedrals m Wash- 
ington and New York However, among the first architects to 
apply this new kind of Gothic revival to American college dormi- 
tories was the Philadelphia firm of Cope and Stewardson, who 
thereby helped to revolutionize, for a time at least, the design 
of college buildings m the United States The earliest designs 
made by Cope and Stewardson m the collegiate Gotliic style were 
executed at Bryn Mawr College where Professor West of 
Princeton saw and admired them The Bryn Mawr buildings 
were followed almost immediately by others at the University 
of Pennsylvania and by Blair Hall at Princeton 2) — the 

masterpiece of the firm And shortly thereafter Cope and Stew- 
ardson designed Little Hall (1899-1902) at Princeton, as well 
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as the Gymnasium erected in 1903 but destroyed by fire in 1944 
(F'g" 3) The Gymnasium was one of the last great buildings 
designed by the firm, as by the end of 1902 both senior partners 
had died Hoi\ ever, they had succeeded in firmly establishing on 
the Pnnceton campus an architectural tradition that has lasted 
to this da) 

The next Pnnceton buildings erected m the same general style 
ivere t\\o dormitones, '79 Hall and Patton, both designed by 
B W Morns Meanwhile another firm ^vas becoming widely 
known for its work, in Gothic style, namely the young firm of 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, which m 1903 had won a great 
competition for rebuilding much of the Military Academy at 
West Point As the Gothic revival was particularly fostered m 
this country by the Episcopal Church, it is significant that Ralph 
Adams Cram, onginally a Umtanan, had become a fervent 
Anglo Catholic 

In 1907 Cram was appointed supervising architect of Prince 
ton University, an office he was to hold until 1929 As a result, 
he, more than any other man, was responsible for the character 
of the buildings erected on the campus during his term of office, 
and indeed his influence has persisted ever since. His own firm 
designed a considerable number of important buildings at Prince 
ton, including Campbell Hall, completed m 1909 tlie Graduate 
College (Fig 8), opened in 1913 McCormick Hall (1922), 
and the Chapel (Fig 9), dedicated in 1928 And he supervised 
the work of the architects of many other Pnnceton buddings 
Of these other architectural firms the most important was that 
of Day and Klauder of Philadelphia a firm continued by Klauder 
himself from the time of his partner s death m 1918 until his o^vn 
death in 1938 As Klauder had been a draftsman in the office 
of Cope and Stewardson in the middle ’90’s when they were 
executing the designs for Blair Hall his connection with Prince 
ton Gothic lasted for well over forty years Among the works 
of his firm were Holder and the Dmmg Halls (Fig 10) com 
pleted m 1910 and 1916 respectively, as well as most of the other 
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recent dormitories including Hamilton (1911), Cuyler (1912), 
Pyne (1922), Class of 1901 (Fig ii) and Laughlin (1926), 
Lockhart (1927), Class of 1903 (1929), Walker (1929), and 
Jolme Halls (1932), as well as Eno Hall (1924), the McCosh 
Infirmary (1925), the Engmeenng Building (1927), the Frick 
Qiemical Laboratory (Fig 12) built m 1929, and Dickinson 
(1930) and Fine Halls (1931) 

The works of Cope and Stcwardson, of Cram, Day and 
Klauder, and of the other architects who have designed collegiate 
Gothic buildings at Princeton, all reflect much the same general 
point of view The general effect is quite Gothic, witli Gothic 
picturesqueness of composition. Gothic methods of construction, 
and usually also historically correct Gothic detail At times whole 
features are copied almost literally — Holder Tower (Fig 10), 
for example is a close copy of the crossing tower at Canterbury 
Cathedral Yet the primary reason for such copying is not the 
love of imitation just for the sake of imitation, or of archeol 
ogy for the sake of archeology, or even fashion for the sake of 
fashion As the statements of those who were most responsible 
for introducing the collegiate Gothic at Princeton show, their 
primary reason, namely, to express the ideals and function of 
Princeton m its new status as a university, was a self consciously 
functionalistic one (although with romantic and ' literary” over- 
tones) Furthermore, since apart from their detail and pic- 
turesque massing etc , the collegiate Gothic buildings at Prince- 
ton have been designed to meet the specific needs of Princeton 
as a twentieth century American university, they necessarily 
are m many fundamental respects far from being historically 
imitative And necessarily so, not only because Princeton Uni 
versity, like most other American universities, has grown from 
a single college (instead of from a group of almost completely 
independent colleges as at Oxford and Cambridge), but also 
because Princeton has made its own unique contributions to 
higher education, contributions demanding architectural expres- 
sion Yet it IS the non imitative and modern characteristics of 
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Princeton's architecture which are customarily ignored by those 
who, usually from lack of knowledge of the actual Tudor Gothic 
of Oxford and Cambridge, cntiaze the Princeton buildings as 
being purely derivative 

However, even the more imitative elements, by recalling Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, were deliberately adopted m 1896 for the 
conscious purpose of expressing the fact that Princeton was now 
no longer just a small and almost sectarian college, but a great 
university And because, like Oxford and Cambridge, Princeton 
IS a residential university with its students living on the campus 
in college buildings and not, as in most Continental universities, 
scattered m private lodgings throughout a great city, the col- 
legiate Gothic at Princeton is m large part the direct and con- 
saous expression of a distinct philosophy of higher education 

Thus it is certainly significant that Andrew Fleming West — 
the professor of classics who was so largely responsible for 
bringing the collegiate Gothic to Princeton, and who later as 
dean was responsible for erecting the great Graduate College 
which more closely imitates the spirit and organization of the 
colleges of Oxford and Oimbridge than any other Princeton 
building — was a great admirer of the educational ideals of the 
English universities And he admired them not just because they 
were English but because he considered them to be closely akin 
to the ideals of Princeton Furthermore, unlike many contem 
poranes. West never sought a German Ph D and never suc- 
cumbed to the German influence then so powerful in American 
education Both as a Princeton graduate and as an experienced 
scholar and teacher, he firmly belie\ed that the residential col- 
leges and universities of the Anglo Saxon world, which are 
based on the traditions of Oxford and Cambridge and which 
have no counterpart in Germany, offer the best possibilities for 
producing liberally educated men As he put it m 1903 when 
describing the future Graduate College which he hoped eventu- 
ally to see at Princeton "Whatever may be true of other sub 
jects, liberal studies at least find tlieir greatest charm amid old 
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associations and their natural home in the peace of rural life 
Quadrangles enclosing sunny lawns, towers and gateways open- 
ing into quiet retreats, ivy grown walls vistas through ave 
nues of arching elms — ^these are the answers m architecture 

and scenic setting to the immemorial longings of academic gen- 
erations back to the time when universities first began to build 
their homes Nothing so deeply appeals to our students today 
as this type of architecture — the exquisite collegiate Gothic 
found at its best in the remaining examples of Oxford and Cam 
bridge Nothing so fully accords in spirit with our desires for 
Princeton " 

Dean West’s future opponent, Woodrow Wilson, had already 
expressed a closely related point of view In December 1902, 
SIX months after he had been elected president of Princeton, 
Wilson said in an address to the alumni “By the very simple 
device of building our new buildings in the Tudor Gothic style 
we seem to have added to Pnnceton the age of Oxford and 
Cambridge, we have added a thousand years to the history of 
Princeton by merely putting those lines m our buildings which 
point every man s imagination to the histone traditions of learn 
mg m the English speaking race We have declared and acknowl 
edged our derivation and lineage and as the imagination 
of classes yet to be graduated from Princeton [is] affected 
by the suggestions of that architecture, we shall find the past of 
this country married wth the past of the world ’’ 

But even though Princeton thus turned for architectural in- 
spiration to Oxford and Cambndge in order to express m tradi- 
tional terms, albeit from a twentieth century point of view, its 
new purpose as a residential university m the Anglo Saxon tradi 
tion, nevertheless the collegiate Gothic at Princeton is in many re 
spects not traditional at all For, as already suggested, many of 
Its characteristics are the direct, if sometimes unconscious, ex- 
pression of twentieth century tendencies in architecture One 
twentieth century characteristic of the collegiate Gothic at 
Princeton and elsewhere is the emphasis placed on expressing 
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of England in which the area of the windows often equalled or 
surpassed the area of wall 

Some of the Princeton Gothic buildings, like those of other 
American universities, can also be justly criticized as sacrificing 
*good interior design to the Gothic picturesqueness of the ex- 
terior But such lack of coordination between exterior and in- 
terior is basically not Gothic It grows partly out of an over- 
roxnantic approach to architecture, and partly out of the fact 
that the twentieth century architect, unlike the architect of the 
Middle Ages, too often designs entirely m two dimensions on 
paper, and hence too often forgets that direct relation of the 
exterior to the interior which is usually so characteristic of me- 
dieval Gothic design 

The most significant differences, however, between the col- 
legiate Gothic buildings of Pnnceton and their prototypes at 
Oxford and Cambridge are to be found in plan — that is to say, 
m the horizontal rather than m the vertical dimension In con 
trast to the buildings of the Classic tradition — such as Nassau 
Hall, for example (Fig 13) — m which ordered regularity, sym 
metry, and rigidly axial design customarily dominate the plan, 
Gothic architecture permits much freer and more organic plan- 
ning Consequently, the collegiate Gothic, beneath its more or 
less archeological dress, can use that freedom to solve the specific 
needs and express the specific ideals of Princeton University 
all the more directly because it is unhampered by the formality 
of Classic design Indeed, a primary reason why the collegiate 
Gothic has persisted at Princeton is this same organic and func- 
tional freedom which particularly appeals to the modern func- 
tional point of view toward architecture,* even though it lacks 
the romantic appeal to nationalism inherent m that revival of 
Colonial architecture so popular at many American colleges and 
universities today 

■♦For exampfe, so morfern an architect as Franfe Lloyd Wright has 
said, ‘ I have called this feeling for the organic character of form and 
treatment the Gothic spirit, for it vias more completely realized tn the 
forms of that architecture perhaps than any other’ 
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under James McCosh, the president who first foresaw the rise 
of Princeton University out of the little College of New Jersey, 
that there began to develop a much broader point of view re 
garding the place of freedom and responsibility in a liberal edu- 
cation 

Before McCosh came to Princeton, the undergraduates had 
been kept under the most austerely rigid discipline The younger 
members of the faculty were not only expected to live in the 
dormitories but to patrol them regularly as proctors, with the 
inevitable result that every faculty member was looked upon as 
the natural enemy of the student In McCosh’s presidency, how 
ever, these conditions began to change, for while he said “We 
have a tutor or officer in every college building, whose office it 
IS to see that those living there conduct themselves properly,” 
he added, "we have abandoned the spy system and our officers 
do not peep in at windows or through keyholes ” And this change 
m point of view became still more marked after Princeton became 
a university As a result, m many respects Princeton began to 
go well beyond Oxford and Cambndge and beyond most Amer- 
ican universities in the degree of social freedom and responsi- 
bility accorded the individual The honor system in examina- 
tions, for example, finally adopted m 1893, five years after 
McCosh retired and just three years before the College of New 
Jersey became Princeton University, has no real counterpart 
abroad and is found in very few American colleges and uni- 
versities 

But it is especially in the plans of the Princeton Gothic dormi- 
tories, which in fundamental respects are so different from 
those of the English colleges, that the greater degree of social 
freedom given to the Pnnccton student can be seen most clearly 
At Oxford and Cambridge the undergraduate must be m his 
college by midnight, he is frequently under the eye of resident 
/sfuJjy jTTemhers ssd tspeasSij' oS ihe pOFtsx, 3.^ ths qusdrsn 
gular plans of the English colleges, each with its supervised en- 
trance, directly express the restraint and supervision thus placed 
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Upon the goings and comings of each student At Princeton, on 
the contrao, the Gothic dormitones are not quadnngles (with 
the exceptions of Holder Hall and the Graduate College, to be 
discussed later), but meander pleasantly across the open cam 
pus (Pig 3) Few facultj members now live m dormitories 
and those few are nc\er expected to ser\e as proctors, there 
are no directl> supervised entrances to campus or dormitones, 
and the numerous separate entries of the dormitories all open 
directly on the campus so that each undergraduate can come 
and go as he pleases 

It IS true that dormitones with se\eral completely separate 
entnes had been introduced at Pnnccton — as m West College 
(Pig 14), built in 183(5 — for disciplinary reasons The separate 
entnes served to prevent students from gathering m large and 
notous numbers to engage m sudi favorite pastimes as rolling 
hot cannonballs down long continuous corridors, pastimes per- 
mitted by the original plan of Nassau Hall Indeed, after a fire 
burned out Nassau Hall m 1855 new intermediate walls were 
built across that building, too, m order to prevent sucli practices 

Yet although the mulliple*cntr> sjstem was introduced on the 
Pnneeton campus as an aid to discipline, its further development 
was largely the result of conscious effort to build m the under- 
graduate that sense of responsible freedom which had become 
so important a part of Princeton’s ideal of education This latter 
point of view was already beginning to be reflected m the dormi 
tones built under President McCosli, notablj Reunion and With- 
erspoon Halls (Fig 5), both erected in the iSyo’s But it has 
been given its most complete expression in the collegiate Gothic 
dormitories m which, only partly under the influence of English 
precedent, the individual entnes were made still smaller and 
more numerous (Fig 3), so that they could offer still more 
privacy and freedom to the undergraduate 

As part, too, of the education of the individual for maturity, 
It was long the rule at Pnneeton that each undergraduate was 
to be responsible for furnishing his own dormitory room and 
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hence was entirely free to' furnish it as he might wish Only lately 
has tins rule been modified in some dormitories, because of the 
difficulties j:ncountered by individuals m buying furniture dur 
mg war time shortages, and also in an effort to reduce the cost 
Largely because of the responsibility placed on the students at 
Pnnceton'm this and other ways, even the worst behaved Prince 
ton undergraduates as any Rhodes scholar will tell you, have 
rarely approximated the destmctweness of the ‘ binges so fre 
quent at Oxford and Cambridge despite much closer supervision 

The development of greater soaal freedom at Princeton was 
paralleled by the growth of intellectual freedom and this too 
has been given architectural expression Before McCosh’s time 
the rigidly prescribed curriculum was required of all students 
alike with no allowance for individual tastes and abilities And 
It was taught from a relatively narrow point of view by a faculty 
composed almost exclusively of Presbyterian ministers with no 
special training m the fields of their teaching McCosh not only 
greatly increased the number of able specialists on the faculty, 
partly by developing graduate studies at Princeton to help tram 
such specialists but he also greatly increased the number of 
courses offered Furthermore, McCosh introduced a partly elec 
tive curriculum in which some liberty of choice was permitted 
the individual, and which therefore allowed the student to spe 
cialize to a greater degree, tliough always within a framework 
of some required subjects for which he was made responsible 
m order to ensure him a rounded education Tor McCosh 
strongly opposed the free elective system popularized by his con 
temporary, President Eliot of Harvard maintaining, m public 
debates with Eliot, that it destroyed the sense of the unity of 
knowledge while encouraging irresponsibility and lack of mental 
discipline Consequently, Princeton never succumbed so com 
piViViy' iV bhr Aeir eikvrtvr systoir air musT Arrrencan univer- 
sities And even Harvard itself was eventually to abandon it 
for a curriculum partly elective, partly required, and based upon 
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a philosophy of education quite comparable to that of McCosh. 

The broader curriculum which thus developed when President 
McCosh added many new subjects together with specialists to 
teach them, resulted, as elsewhere^ in the erection of many labora- 
tories and other specialized buildings, each devoted to a partic- 
ular field of study. The first such building at Princeton ^\’as the 
old School of Science (Fig. 4), erected under McCosh in 
1873, but most of these spcdalizcd structures have been built 
since Princeton became a university, and particularly since 1902 
when Woodrow Wilson was elected president and gave the cur- 
riculum a new sense of order by organizing the faculty into 
formal departments of instruction. 

In 1905 Wilson introduced the preceptorial method of teach-^ 
ing — still the pride of Princeton’s educational system — which, 
by means of its small instructional groups Ideally limited to half 
a dozen students, brings the Indlridual into much closer intellec- 
tual contact \\nth his instructors and fellow students (Fig. 15). 
As a result, a higher degree of responsibility is developed for 
student and teacher alike, a responsibility useful not only for 
developing the mind but the character as well. Since its in- 
♦troduction, the preceptorial system has necessarily affected the 
planning of various buildings because the size and shape of new 
faculty offices and other rooms In which preceptorials are to be 
held have been determined very largely by the amount of space 
required for a group of six or seven men. The first building to 
be erected with some rooms specially designed for preceptorial 
groups w’as McCosh Hall (Fig. 20), completed in 1907, two 
years after the new system went into effect. 

The next major step at Princeton intended to develop the in- 
tellectual freedom and responsibility of the individual was the 
introduction of independent study in a specific field of learning, 
study culminating in the original thesis now required of each 
Princeton senior. Foreshadowed in the “honors” courses intro- 
duced by a few departments for only a few of their students 
during the presidency of Woodrow Wilson, inflpnenHent work 
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toward ‘ honors was first required of all upperclassmen in 1923 , 
and since that time the Princeton honors plan has been widely 
imitated elsewhere In 1945 the plan of study at Princeton was 
once more revised to expand still further into underclass years 
the advantages of independent work, as well as of the precep 
tonal system 

All these educational developments have been reflected m the 
architecture in one way or another Thus, after the final intro 
duction of independent study in 1923, large numbers of indi 
vidual carrels were built in the stacks of the Pyne Library and 
of some of the departmental libraries, each carrel being assigned 
to an upperclassman engaged m preparing, under the personal 
supervision of a single faculty member, his original thesis on a 
* subject related to the contents of the books on the neighboring 
shelves However, the most complete architectural expression 
of this aspect of Princeton’s philosophy of education is to be 
found m the great new Firestone Library (Fig 7), planned 
as a humanistic laboratory ’ to house not only books but also 
those departments which are not already housed m their own 
speaal buildings In the new Library these departments (and 
also some of the interdepartmental programs of study introduced 
at Princeton in recent years to cut across the barriers of depart- 
mental specialization) will each have the studies of its faculty 
members, its seminar and conference rooms, and its under- 
graduate carrels (Fig 16) all grouped together in a single area 
to bring students and faculty together m close human relation- 
ship around the books in their particular field In the words of 
President Dodds the Library is to be a campus workshop 'where 
the three elements of the educational process, students, teachers 
and books, can be brought together m intimate contact ” And by 
means of movable partitions the Library will be readily adapted 
to the future changes that will eventually be necessary as a re- 
sult of inevitable alterations in the relative size and importance 
of the different fields of learmng 
Hence at Princeton the kind of instruction in large lecture or 
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clacs groups (which is still almost the sole metliod of teaching 
in most American unnersities, where the student is so often just 
a number on an examination book to his teachers) is employed 
only for those particular types of subject matter which can best 
be taught in this w’ay Probably more than at any other unu er- 
sit> lectures have been largel) replaced not only by instruction 
in small preceptorial and conference groups, but also by personal 
and friendly contact between teachers and students engaged in 
the common enterprise of learning And each of these methods 
for developing the minds of students and faculty alike, has re- 
ceived at Princeton its own special architectural expression 
Furtliermore, the architecture of the campus reflects the fact 
that Princeton philosophy of education includes much more than 
just the training of the intellect Like other universities in thcA 
Anglo Saxon tradition, and unlike most Continental universi 
ties, Pnnceton has come to accept responsibility for developing 
not only the mind of the student, but his spiritual and physical 
life as well for developing, in short, the whole man Nor is that 
man row held to be liberall> educated unless he has acquired 
some understanding of the unity of knowledge as well as a par- 
ticularly thorough grounding m some specific field or fields of 
learning And while Pnnceton believes that only a university 
can today provide a suffiaently broad curnculum for complete 
education, it also maintains that a sense of the unity of knowledge 
can best be achieved only at a university m which the liberal 
arts college is the focus of the institution, and is not lost in a 
welter of miscellaneous and highly specialized graduate schools 
While, as already noted, this Pnnceton philosophy of educa- 
tion stems chieflj from the Anglo Saxon tradition of higher 
learning, it is actually a synthesis of several ideals and traditions, 
a sjmthesis m part characteristic of many Amencan universities 
but m part unique In ongin it can be described as a philosophy 
m which the medieval educahon of the clerk, for which univer- 
sities were originally founded, has been combined with the Ren- 
aissance and humanistic ideal of the universal gentleman, trained 
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m body as well as in mind for leadership, an ideal that produced 
the English college within the university and almost in opposi 
tion to It Then, partly out of the medieval tradition but re 
shaped in the dissenting academies of England came that austere 
Calvimstic belief in the need for an educated clergy which was 
so prominent at Princeton until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century In addition, out of the aristocratic Renaissance ideal of 
the gentleman educated for leadership grew the related but more 
democratic ideal of the wdl rounded citizen trained to accept 
responsibility in his community — ^an ideal first strongly impressed 
on Amencan thought by one of Princeton’s greatest presidents 
John Witherspoon, and reemphasized with new force by an 
other great president, Woodrow Wilson At Princeton, too, the 
English tradition of the residential university as the most effec 
tive setting for a liberal education has been greatly reinforced 
by that peculiarly American and romantic belief stemming espe 
aally from Thomas Jefferson that the country, not the city, is 
the best place for educating the future citizens and leaders of a 
republic 

As a result of this last mentioned belief, ever since the Calvin 
istic austerity which had dominated Princeton for so long began 
to wane in the second half of the nineteenth century, more and 
more emphasis has been placed on the beauty of the natural set- 
ting of the Pnrceton campus as an important dement in the 
liberal education of Prmcelonians — ^an emphasis reflected in 
Dean West’s statement already cited, that ‘ liberal studies 
find their natural home m the peace of rural life ” And m 
connection with this point of view every effort has been made 
since McCosh’s time to increase the natural beauty of the campus 
at Princeton a development all the more necessary as the toivn 
and its surroundings have gradually become less countrified 

In the eighteenth century — as may be seen in the well known 
engraving of 1764 (Fig 13) — there were no trees to speak of 
around the College, and Nassau Hall, standing baldly on its 
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gentle emmence, was visible for miles around While elms were 
first planted on the front campus during the presidency of James 
Carnahan (1823 54), it ivas under President McCosh that the 
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real shift uas made away from the austerely Classic symmetry 
and formality so well illustrated by the plan for the campus 
drawn by Joseph Henry in 1836 (Plan 1) in connection with 
the campaign to raise money for the original Whig Hall It \vas 
McCosh who was largelj responsible for adopting the present 
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park like “English-garden” t>pe of landscaping at Princeton, 
a type which had originated in England as an expression of the 
romantic return to nature In i86g McCosh suggested to the 
trustees that a landscape gardener be engaged “to furnish a plan 
for the improvement of the College ’ And in his spare time 
McCosh himself loved to design new paths and to select the sites 
for new buildings, laying out the campus, as he said, ‘ someivhat 
on the model of the demesnes of English gentlemen ” The pic 
turesquely informal landscaping which resulted (Figs 17 and 
20) has doubtless helped to encourage tiie adoption of that pictur- 
esquely informal kind of collegiate Gothic architecture which 
fits so well into such a setting And without stressing the parallel 
too strongly, it is worth noting that the shift from a rigidly fixed 
and axial campus plan to the present free and informal layout, 
was contemporary with the first shift — also made under McCosh’s 
guidance— from the rigidly fixed cumculum of a small Calvin 
istic college to that of a future university in which a considerable 
amount of freedom of choice was left to the individual m short, 
the same general point of view gave rise to both developments 
But the informal layout of the campus since McCosh’s time 
has certainly not meant that planning has ever been entirely 
abandoned It is true that for a long time such planning was 
mainly by amateurs, including McCosh himself, and was by no 
means always completely successful In 1907, however, during 
Woodrow Wilson’s presidency, Ralph Adams Cram was ap 
pointed to be the first supervising architect of the University, 
and soon produced the first really long-range plan for the de- 
velopment of the campus (Plan 2) Thus, just as the curricu- 
lum, while still permitting considerable freedom of choice to 
the individual student, was reorganized under Wilson in accord 
with a new and far seeing plan for the future, so also was the 
campus Itself For as Cram said m a talk to the alumni in 1908 
‘ One of the most essential elements in all education is that the 
students should feel themselves surrounded by definite 
law, from which there is, however, a way out into the broadest 
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and highest freedom This must absolutely be shown m the ma 
tenal form of the University ” But m his 2eal for giving material 
expression to organization and law, Cram went too far when 
he included a new and rigid major axis running straight back 
from the center of Nassau Hall between Whig and Clio along 
great monumental staircases and other highly formal elements, 
an axis which would largely have destroyed the easy informality 
and natural charm of the campus Pnncetonians, with a better, 
if partly unconscious, sense of the kind of setting best suited to 
the ideals of the University and to its collegiate Gothic architec- 
ture, rejected this particular feature, even though m other im 
portant respects the influence of Cram's plan upon the physical 
developmoit of the University has teen great (Plan 3) 

But although Pnncetonians thus believe that beautiful archi- 
tecture in a lovely natural setting is an important element m the 
process of liberal education, it must be admitted that this point 
of view has been applied more to the quarters of the students 
than to the living quarters of the faculty Indeed, one noted 
French scholar, Gabriel Millet, on his first visit to Princeton, 
pointed to Henry Hall (Fig 17) and the other neighbonng 
dormitories as he walked up from the railroad station with a 
Princeton friend, and asked “These Gothic palaces — what are 
they?” ' That’s where the students live,” replied his friend At 
that point the Frenchman’s eyes moved to the row of faculty 
houses across the street (Fig 18), cramped on its relatively nar- 
row lot, “And what are those simple dwellings’” “Why, that’s 
where members of the faculty live,” replied his friend The 
Frenchman rolled his eyes and shook his head slowly m amaze 
ment “Quelle chose curteuse ! ’ said he 
But although these houses, like most of the faculty houses at 
Princeton, have been very cheaply constructed, the architects 
have managed to achieve surprisingly effective and charming re 
suits in spite of the severe limitations imposed upon them More 
over, it can be said with truth that much more has been done 
for housing the faculty at Princeton than at either Yale or Har- 
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vard, probably because of sheer necessity as the growth of the 
faculty has at times outstripped the number of houses available 
m the small town that Princeton still is The first large faculty 
housing development was not, however, built by the University 
itself but was the gift of a generous friend For when the hous- 
ing situation became acute after Woodrow Wilson added some 
fifty “preceptor guys ‘ tn 1905, Moses Taylor Pyne formed a 
company to develop the Broadmead section of Princeton in 
which, beginning in 1907, a considerable number of single houses 
were built for the faculty, and at his death in 1921 Pyne be 
queathed these to the University As the faculty gradually grew 
still larger, more housing became necessary with the result that 
m 1921 the row of faculty houses mentioned above was erected 
on College Road near the railroad station, while m 1925 another 
row was built on Prospect Avenue And in 1946 the University 
set forth a proposal to raise, as part of its third century fund, 
no less than $2 000,000 for additional faculty housing, now 
more than ever before considered a major factor m Princeton’s 
future as an educational institution 

To many non Princetonians who are accustomed to urban uni 
versities with departments and graduate schools either scattered 
widely throughout a city, or jammed together in high buildings 
on a narrow campus behind a forbidding wall, the pleasant, open, 
and semi rural aspect of Princeton’s architecture has led them 
to assume, mistakenly enough (and often with some envy), that 
Princeton University is nothing but a glorified country club 
And this assumption has no doubt been further encouraged by 
the great playing fields (Fig 19) and the numerous outdoor 
sports at Princeton, where — as part of the education of the 
whole man — ^that training of body and character encouraged by 
participation m team sports is considered to be nearly as im- 
portant as the training of the mind 

Physical education at Princeton really began when the austere 
and narrow theological point of view which dominated the Col- 
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lege at the beginning of the nineteenth century was gradually 
overthrown by the more liberal point of view introduced by 
James McCosh, lumself a Presbyterian mimster It was in his 
maugural address that McCosh first called for the introduction 
of ph} sical training as a regular part of the curriculum stating 
that “every college should have a gymnasium for the body as 
well as for the mind ” As a result of his plea the Bonner Mar- 
quand G>mnasium was immediately presented to the College, 
built at a cost of $32,000 about where Campbell Hall now stands, 
and opened for use in 1870 This gymnasium — primitive enough 
from present day standards, particularly in its lack of ventila 
tion — w’as considered one of the best of its time and an important 
addition to the College The only previous gymnasium had been 
a simple wooden shack, erected behind West College m 1859 with 
the munificent sum of $984 subscribed by students and faculty, 
but this was intentionally destroyed six years later after a tramp 
suffering from smallpox had slept there The Bonner-Marquand 
Gymnasium was the first college building at Princeton to be de- 
signed with even pnmitive bathing faalities, which m this in- 
stance consisted chiefly of two tm tubs Its director, George 
Goldie, whom McCosh called “the most accomplished gymnast 
in America, ’’ and who was one of tlie first teachers of physical 
training at any American college, was still in charge of physical 
education at Princeton wJien, in 1903, a great new gymnasium 
3) — destroyed by fire m 1944 — ^vvas erected on the site now 
occupied by the Dillon Gymnasium 
Meanwhile, interest m outdoor sports steadily increased and 
many playing fields for these sports were developed, most of 
them after Princeton became a university m 1896 The quad 
rangle behind Nassau Hall and, later, a hilly field southwest of 
Clio Hall had long been the only playing grounds Then the town 
field at the foot of Chambers Street was used for baseball until 
1S76 when University Field was acquired by the University 
Hotel Company The company used part of the land for a vege 
table garden and rented the rest to the Basetell Association for 
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a nominal fee until 1888 when the field was transferred to the 
trustees of the College A track was early laid out there and 
for many years University Fidd was also used for varsity foot 
ball games before the Palmer Stadium was built in 1914 
In 1895 the Princeton Golf Qub was founded by friends of 
the College, and when, about 1900, the present eighteen hole 
course was laid out, it was considered the finest college course 
in the country As the campus expanded to the south, other play- 
ing fields were developed as part of the campus itself, the first 
being Brokaw Field, given by alumni in 1893 “for the benefit of 
undergraduates who are not members of university teams ” 
Ho\ve^er, most of the ptaymg fields at the southern end of the 
campus have been laid out since Princeton became a University, 
and particularly since 1914 when Goldie Field was first opened 
Many other athletic facilities were developed for both mtra 
mural and intercollegiate athletics Although a tennis dub was 
founded in 1882, it used the courts of the town club at the foot 
of Chambers Street until the first formal courts on the campus 
were laid out back of Brown Hall in 1895 In 1906 the Millstone 
River was dammed at the expense of Andrew Carnegie to form 
Carnegie Lake (Fig 21), which has added so greatly to the 
beauty of Princeton And the lake finally made it possible for 
Princeton to engage regularly in intercollegiate rowing, after a 
previous valiant attempt in the ’70’s, when the present canoe 
house was built on the canal bank as a boathouse, had petered 
out because of the inadequacy of the canal for training purposes 
It IS significant that Woodrow Wilson was not satisfied with 
Carnegie’s gift, for during his presidency he especially empha- 
sized the intellectual needs of the University (and thereby even 
tually aroused the opposition of many alumni who felt, rightly 
or wrongly, that he did so at the expense of the Princeton tradi- 
tion of the well-rounded man) Hence, when on a later occasion 
Wilson pressed Andrew Carnegie to contribute to the endow- 
ment of the University, and Carnegie said, "But I have already 
given a lake to Princeton,” Wilson is said to have retorted, "We 
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needed bread and >ou ga\e us cake” In the light of Wilson’s 
retort it is not surprising to find tliat, during his administration 
no intercollegiate races ^\ere allowed on the Lake Nor were any 
of the major structures for specialized sports or other extra 
cumcular actmtics at Princeton erected during his presidencj 
Tlie Brokaw swimming pool was opened m 1896 in the adminis 
tration of his predecessor, President Patton, while the Qass of 
1887 Boathouse (Pig 21) built in 1913, the Palmer Stadium 
{1914), the Baker Rink (1923), and the McCarter Theatre 
(1929) were all erected under hts successor, John Gner Hibben 

Howe^er, it was Wilson who particularly reemphasized the 
Princeton tradition, first firml> established in the eighteenth cen 
tur> b) President Witherspoon, that a major aim of Princeton 
education is to produce individuals trained to take their respon- 
sible place as citizens in a democratic societj As part of their 
education, therefore, each undergraduate and graduate student 
at Pnneeton has long been expected to take a responsible and 
lojal place within the closel> knit student body To foster such 
solidant) Princeton lias alwa)s been limited to men onl>, and 
IS proud of the fact that, unlike Yale and Harvard, it is one of 
the relatuelj few American universities which have ne\er sue 
cumbed in any way to coeducation, believing that adequate social 
contact with the other sex is best achieved as an extracurricular 
activity Moreover, since 1922 the enrollment has been limited 
so that ‘ Princeton spirit" and “class spirit" can be more easily 
maintained, not just as ends in themselves, but as elements con 
fnbuting to a compact student community and hence to the edu 
cation of the well rounded individual as a member of that com- 
munity 

It was pnmanly on this account that Woodrow Wilson’s 
*■ quad plan,” proposed in 1907, was so bitterly and successfully 
opposed by many alumni, for they felt that the division of the 
Undergraduate body into "quads” (or complete residential quad 
rangles each directly modelled on the English colleges of Ox- 
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ford and Cambridge) was an artifiaal division when imposed 
on a compact American college, and one whicli would inevitably 
tend to destroy both class spint and Princeton spirit and thereby 
to disintegrate the social solidarity of the student body A1 
though Wilson himself had proposed the plan primarily as a 
device for improving the intellectual life of the campus, he in- 
creasingly came to believe that it was necessary also for preserv 
ing the democratic unity of the undergraduate body which he 
felt was being destroyed by the increasing number and impor 
tance of the upperclass eating clubs Said he, “The only way m 
which the social life of the undergraduate can be prevented 
from fatally disordering and perhaps even strangling the aca- 
demic life of the university is by the actual absorption of the 
social life into the academic ” To which his opponents retorted 
that he was not only destroying the very social solidarity he 
sought to preserve, but was also interfering with the liberty of 
each student to choose his own friends and thereby attacking 
the Princeton tradition of the freedom of the individual Thus, 
paradoxically enough, the arguments of both sides in the dispute 
were based on much the same Princeton traditions 
The opposition proved to be so strong that the quad plan was 
soon shelved, although its influence is to some degree reflected 
in the quadrangular plan of Holder Hall (Fig lo), which nas 
completed in igio and which more closely imitates the spirit of 
an English college than any other Princeton dormitory How- 
ever, the chief influence of the quad plan was to be felt over 
twenty years later, not at Pnneeton but in the “houses” of Har 
vard and m the “colleges” of Yale For some solution of this kind 
had become imperative at both Cambridge and New Haven to 
give at least a partial coherence to undergraduate life which was 
being swallowed up not only by the bvo surrounding aties but 
by the ever-increasing number of specialized graduate schools 
One of Wilson’s best friends on the faculty at Pnneeton, 
John Grier Hibben, had strongly opposed the quad plan because 
he felt that it involved too fundamental a change and might un 
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fsvoniHr aEect the traditional solidarity of the stxtdent bcyly at 
Princeton. But he had heartily approxTd xvlxen, early in lpc<v 
WHson h^d established for the freshman eating-clubs a cem- 
mons in Universin* Hall (Fisj. 23), tlxe former somewhat rant- 
shackle hotel and dormitory which then stood on the comer of 
Nassau Street and University Place. And when, two xears later, 
after the quad plan had failed of adoption, a sophomore com- 
mons was also organized, Hibben approml again. Howextr, 
University Hall was obriously inadequate and in Fcbniarx* 1912, 
one month after he had been elected to succeed WiUoti as presi- 
dent, Hibben strongly emphasized in an address to the alumni 
the need for a new group of dining halls, plans for which had 
first been published in the Alumni Wcftly during the prccetling 
June. Said Hibben: “It is because of the possibility which our 
seclusion affords of developing the intimate relations and asso- 
ciations of our campus life where the undergraduates m daily 
intercourse have a common round of duties and of plca.Mires 
that we ha\*e been able to develop an ideal democratic com- 
munity.” To preser\*e this democratic spirit he called for a “Uni- 
Tcrsity Qub or Commons Hall, I do not care what name you 
give to it, so long as it ser>*cs the purpose of a central home 
for our university family.” Tliroiigh his efforts the last neces- 
sarj' funds were raised, and Madison Hall, as the great group 
of dining halls is knoxxTi, was completed in 1917 (Fig. 24), and 
there all underclassmen still take their mc.als. Most of those 
upperclassmen who did not join clubs also ate in the dining 
halls until, in 1936, the University took over the Gateway Cluh 
for their benefit. 

After the Marquand Qiapel, built in 1881, burned in the 
spring of 1920, it was President Hibben who was primarily re- 
sponsible for securing the great new Chapel (Fig. 9), second 
in size only to that of King’s College at Cambridge. Ilihlien, 
like all of his predecessors except Woodrow Wilson, was an 
ordained minister. To him the new Chapel was an important 
symbol of the religious spirit which from the beginning had been 
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considered a necessary factor m liberal education at Princeton 
Furthermore, the Chapel at Princeton (a college and university 
always non-sectarian by charter, even though long under the 
patronage and influence of the Presbyterian Church) has ever 
symbolized that unity of the student body which transcends 
religious differences, for the Chapel has long been the one place 
where the students as a group have regularly gathered together 
And while, as President Hibben wished, the requirements, for 
Chapel attendance were made less strict than ever before, never- 
theless, to him It was the most important symbol of unity at 
Princeton 

Toward the end of his term of office President Hibben came 
to b^heve that a ' university center” (Fig 2s) in addition to 
the Chapel and dmmg halls, a center open to all members of 
the university community alike, was necessary as a further 
focus for the social life of the campus and as a remedy for pos 
sible undemocratic tendencies m the upperclass dubs Although 
his last report to the board of trustees called this one of the two 
chief needs of the University — ^the other being a new library — 
Hibben’s university center was never built Nevertheless, dur 
mg the Second World War when the dining halls were com- 
pletely occupied by servicemen. Dodge Hall, erected m ipoo to 
house the social service activities on the campus, was made into 
a center for undergraduates, and has since continued to be used 
m that capacit) Thus the dining halls, the University Gateway 
Club, and the campus center in Dodge Hall have been the an 
swers actually made at Princeton to the problems which Wood- 
row Wilson had sought to answer by means of the quad plan 

Wilson’s quad plan had probably drawn its inspiration not 
only directly from the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge as 
suggested above, but also from the original plans for the pro 
posed new Graduate College whidi likewise were based on Eng 
lish precedent These original plans were prepared for the trus- 
tees by the firm of Cope and Stewardson m connection with the 
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Sesquicentennial celebration, and with the strong approval of 
Professor Andrew F West During the celebration ceremonies 
President Patton had stressed the great need for the Graduate 
College, which then was to form a quadrangle located north of 
McCosh Walk on and bejond the site now occupied by McCosh 
Hall (see B, Plan 2) During the following year the designs were 
published in the book entitled. Plans and Sketches of the New 
Butldtngs Erected or Proposed for Princeton University, a book 
prepared largely under West's guidance The statement accom 
pan>mg the plans said, “There is today no pfojected institution 
or foundation of so much importance to Princeton as the Grad 
uate College It has been made the subject of a special memorial 
addressed to the trustees hj the faculty of the University, and 
has been adopted, by the trustees as the pro3ect of the highest 
importance for Princeton’s university development" The pro- 
posed building was to be in the collegiate Gothic style because 
“the consideration that Pnnceton is not a city but a quiet old aca- 
demic town had weight, and for this no stjle presented so many 
advantages as the histone collegiate Gothic of Oxford and 
Cambndge " 

In 1900 West was made dean of the Graduate School and 
renewed the campaign to secure a Graduate College Because 
he believed that a residential college with at least some resident 
masters as in an English college, offered the best means for 
developing real scholars, he wrote m 1903 “A necessary condi- 
tion for the production of accomplished scholars is constant 
contact of an intimate personal nature with professors of marked 
ability, sympathy and efficiency" And he stressed the neces- 
sity for taking care “that the character of the faculty will be such 
that the true Pnnceton tradition will be perpetuated with as 
much punty and strength as has been attained even in the old 
universities of Oxford and Ombndge” 

With statements such as these, which earned further the tra- 
ditional Pnnceton philosophy of education Woodrow Wilson 
'vas in hearty agreement In 1902, when Wilson delivered his 
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inaugural address as president of the University, he, too, had 
called for this new Graduate College And he emphasized the 
fact that It was to be located at "the very heart, the geographical 
heart of the University,” for he believed that, as at Oxford and 
Cambridge, the undergraduates would be inspired to greater 
intellectual effort by the presence of more advanced and mature 
students in their midst 

However, Wilson’s interest shifted to the development of the 
wfJb. the. tesjib. tb^. vx 1905, 
it was decided to build McCosh Hall, designed m part to house 
the preceptorial system, on the site formerly set aside for the 
Graduate College As time passed, Dean West became con- 
vinced that Wilson was intentionally delaying the project for 
the Graduate College , and after Wilson proposed the quad plan, 
a bitter dispute arose between the two men and their respective 
adherents West now insisted on a site away from the roam 
campus, partly, no doubt, out of a desire to be as independent 
of Wilson as possible But he also undoubtedly had come to feel 
that a Graduate College designed as a completely separate and 
compact quadrangle was liighly necessary in order to help give 
that sense of intellectual and social solidarity — so important an 
element in a Princeton education — to a body of graduate stu- 
dents i\ho were gathered from many very different institutions 
and who were specializing m a wide variety of fields For with- 
out such solidarity West believed that, as at most other univer- 
sities, the graduate students would tend to become narrow and 
isolated specialists unable to profit by a liberal education 

After a long and complicated dispute m which many sites for 
the proposed College were discussed, Wilson’s final choice was 
the area between '79 Hall and “Prospect,” across McCosh 
Walk from the site originally proposed (see A, Plan 2) Mean- 
while West’s choice and that of his friend, Grover Cleveland, 
chairman of the trustees’ committee on the Graduate School, 
shifted from "Merivick” (a former private estate on Bayard 
Lane where a provisional Graduate College had been installed 
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Since 1905) to the site on the golf links where the Graduate 
College stands today (Plan 3) In 1910, just as Wilson seemed 
to ha\e won, Isaac Wyman, Qass of 1848, died leaving to the 
Graduate School a sum thought — ^mistakenly — ^to be at least 
$2000,000, with West as an executor of the will Wilson gave 
up and a few months later resigned to run for governor of New 
Jersey The Graduate College, built overlooking the golf course 
m accordance with West's specifications, was opened in 1913 
wth the Qeveland Memorial Tower, President Cleveland's na 
tional memorial, as part of the design (Fig 8) It was the first 
residential college m America devoted solely to the higher liberal 
studies 

But although Wilson and West had disagreed on the location 
of the Graduate College, it is too often forgotten that m certain 
major respects they were in agreement as to what the nature 
of a university should be Both of them believed m emphasizing 
the unity of knowledge, and believed in the liberal arts as the 
focus on which such unity must center Consequently, for them 
both the best architectural expression of a university involved 
a single compact campus for the liberal arts college and a single 
compact residential graduate college devoted to the arts and 
saences an ideal sharply different Irora that of so many sprawl- 
ing American and Continental universities whose frequently 
uncoordinated schools, departments, and campuses are often 
scattered through a large city, and whose students m many cases 
commute daily from widely scattered homes and thereby lose 
the advantages of close association with university life Further- 
more, as already indicated, both Wilson and West felt that a 
single architectural style ^vas necessary to express this unity, 
and chose the collegiate Gothic as best expressing Princeton’s 
belief in the Anglo Saxon tradition of the residential university 

Today, the majority of Pnncetonians continue to believe that, 
m order to express such unity, new buildings on the campus 
should harmonize %vith those already erected in the collegate 
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Gothic style, even though there is wide difference of opinion as 
to the degree to which this harmony should be based on tradi 
tional forms In any case, however, this desire for harmony of 
style among buildings erected a considerable number of years 
apart — a desire that at Princeton has resulted in the persistence 
of the collegiate Gothic for half a century — is not due to archeo 
logical and hence imitative intent For it was usually lacking in 
the Gothic of the Middle Ages in which even the parts of a sin- 
gle budding if constructed at different times, were customarily 
different in style as the two dissimilar spires of Chartres Cathe 
dral so clearly show At Princeton, moreover, this harmony 
tends to be restricted to the architecture of the campus build 
mgs erected off campus, and particularly those for primarily 
'utilitarian” purposes such as the New Observatory (1934) 
(Fig 25) and also the various wartime and post-war labora 
tones down by the Lake (Fig 26) are mostly much less tradi- 
tional in spirit 

Somewhat similarly, the architecture of the upperclass clubs, 
also off campus, shows a wide range of architectural style which 
to some degree reflects their social diversity And while, as Wood 
row Wilson felt, social diversity can be dangerous to the unity 
of the University if uncontrolled (and the degree of control is 
still a subject of prolonged debate), nevertheless most Pnnce- 
tonians believe that at least some such diversity is important for 
encouraging the sense of responsible freedom which Princeton 
seeks to develop in her sons 

This difficult balance between unity and variety of outlook — a 
balance so rare in American universities and yet so necessary for 
a liberal education — is particularly fostered by the geographical 
location of Princeton On the one hand unity is encouraged by 
the fact that the University is itself unusually compact and is 
located m a small town, one of the most beautiful and histone 
towns in the United States On the other hand, narrowness of 
outlook is discouraged by the fact that Princeton is only an hour 
by rail from two of the world s largest cities That this combina- 
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tjon possesses immense educational advantages is indicated by 
the large number of educational or semi educational institutions 
which have moved to Pnnceton m recent years and which with 
out interfering with the unity of the University, have thereby 
added to the range of cultural advantages contained within the 
toira of Vnnceton itself 

Thus Princeton University, by its location, by its traditions 
and particularly by the course of its development since President 
McCosh first envisaged the College as a University, offers spe 
cial advantages for a liberal education, an education designed to 
produce well rounded individuals trained not only in mind but 
in body and spirit as well It is significant that all these three 
major aspects of a Princeton education have not only been ex- 
pressed m the architecture of the University during the last 
fifty years, but that they are especially well summed up in the 
last three large buildings erected or being erected on the campus 
The fact that the life of the spirit is considered important at 
Princeton is s>mbolized by the soaring Chapel (Fig 9), dedi 
cated in 1928 Similarly, the emphasis given at Princeton to the 
well trained body as an important aspect of the well educated 
man is symbolized by the new Dillon Gymnasium (Fig 6) And 
now the new Firestone Library (Figs 7 and 16), conceived as a 
humanistic laboratory, directly reflects Princeton's own unique 
kind of liberal education for the intellect In short, the t%vo hun 
dredth anniversary of its birth finds Pnnceton University carry- 
ing further than ever before its tradition, first established during 
the eighteenth century, of educating individual Americans not 
only for the nation's service, as Woodrow Wilson expressed 
It but for free yet responsible membership m society as a whole 



The Trustees 

BY WALTER E HOPE 

I N the preparation of this chapter, the writer has become in- 
creasingly conscious of the need for a preliminary note of 
explanation, not for Pnncetontans but for others who may be 
sufficiently interested to read this volume It must be confessed 
at once that among the members of our family we number a cer- 
tain proportion of fanatics — others might use a stronger term 
The success of our undertakings is dependent in large measure 
upon the extraordinary zeal, enthusiasm and devotion of our 
members Therein lies the key to questions such as “Why does 
Princeton have so large a board of trustees ^ Does it not prove 
unwieldy and involve the carrying of dead wood’” “Why is 
the board made up so overwhelmingly of Princeton gradu- 
ates’ Princeton boasts no monopoly of this invaluable qual 
ity Like other institutions similarly favored, it is gratefully 
appreciative and endeavors to realize upon it to the fullest extent 
A knowledge of this important factor is essential to any under- 
standing of our operations and the degree of their success 

The official and corporate title of the University is ‘ The Trus 
tees of Princeton University ” 

This title had its origin m the original Charter of 1746 (then, 
and until 1896. “The Trustees of the College of New Jersey”) 
This charter conferred broad powers upon the trustees for the 
conduct of the college These powers continue with little change 
until the present day, although in many instances their observance 
has been wisely adjusted to changed conditions, much as the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States have been 
adjusted by interpretation on the part of the Supreme Court 
The history of the early years shows that the trustees took 
a direct and active part in the conduct of the college and its in- 
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teraal affairs, even to the extent of the expulsion of students and 
other administrative details This is perhaps not surpnsing, inas- 
much as at the beginning the number of trustees exceeded that 
of the faculty, or, for that matter, that of the students It is of 
interest to note the intense aeal and personal interest of the 
trustees in the affairs of the College from the outset, a quality 
which has been perhaps the outstanding characteristic of their 
successors over the past two hundred years 

The number and method of election of the board of trustees 
have been changed from time to time At present, the board con- 
sists of thirty-five members Of this number the Governor of 
New Jersey and the President of the University are members 
ex officxo There are twenty five Charter Members who are elected 
by the board to serve for life The remaimng eight are Alumni 
Trustees who are elected by the alumni, and serve each for 
terms of four years 

Under the provisions of the charter at least eight members 
must be residents of New Jersey 

Perhaps the most important and significant change in the 
membership of the board came about with establishment of the 
plan for Alumni Trustees During the early years of this cen- 
tury, as a result of a marked increase m the number of living 
alumni and a corresponding increase m the intensity of their 
interest m the affairs of the Umversity, a widespread feeling 
arose that it would be desirable to have a certain proportion of 
the board chosen by direct vote of the alumni A further reason 
was the desirability of direct regional representation covering 
the entire country Accordingly, after careful consideration, a 
plan was devised and the diarter amended to provide for the 
election of five Alumni Trustees Some years later the plan was 
further revised in the light of subsequent experience and the 
number of Alumni Trustees was increased to eight At present, 
two Alumni Trustees are elected each year by ballot of the alum 
ni, each to serve four years Of this number, one is elected at 
by ballot of all living alumm The other is elected by the 
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ballots solely oi alumm living in one oi four Regional Districts 
Upon the expiration of his four year term, no Alumni Trustee 
may be reelected until after the expiration of one year, thereby 
ensuring rotation m office 

The system of Alumni Trustees has presented many ad 
vantages It provides direct representation for the alumni and 
It also ensures continuous representation of every region m the 
country In practice it also develops material for subsequent con- 
sideration m the election of Charter Members, as it offers op 
portunity over a four year period to measure the ability, interest 
and availability of prospective candidates A substantial number 
of the present Charter Trustees were previously elected by the 
alumni, or nere candidates for election as Alumm Trustees 

The most recent changes m the provisions governing member- 
ship on the board came about in 1942, as the result of the de 
liberations of a Committee on Reorganization which was ap- 
pointed to review the entire subject Its report laid particular 
emphasis upon the desirability of rotation m the selection of 
committees and their chairmanships, and upon the choice of new 
trustees based upon their special qualifications for definite use 
fulness in the respective activities An important change was the 
provision that "A Charter Trustee shall retire at the conclusion 
of the June meeting following his seventieth birthday, and there 
upon shall become a Trustee Emeritus for life, with the privi 
lege of attending meetings but without vote ’* The purpose of 
this change was to retain the wisdom, experience and counsel 
of elder members and at the same time make room for younger 
men Not only must the board be kept active and vigorous, but 
the changing views and attitudes of succeeding generations must 
be adequately represented and presented m its deliberations if 
the University is to keep abreast of a changing world 

This departure, following in part a practice increasingly 
adopted m other organizations m recent years, was accepted not 
without some misgivings upon the part of some members of the 
board It was felt that the analogy to certain commercial or other 
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organizations, in which the new procedure presented ohvious ad 
\'antages, was far from perfect when applied to an institution 
such as Princeton In the latter case, there were certain intangible 
factors, such as specialized knowledge and experience, personal 
familianty w ith past history and traditions, sustained interest and 
support, the loss or e\en the lessening of which would be severely 
felt In arriving at a conclusion, based upon a balancing of the 
determining factors, the board hoped to offset any possible loss 
by an urgent request to the Trustees Emeriti that they continue 
to attend the meetings of the board and participate in its discus- 
sions and deliberations 

At the same time that it has been alert to the necessity for 
desirable change, the board has consciously preserved many of 
the traditions of the past, even m minor details Its meetings are 
marked by a quiet dignity and senousness of purpose The mem- 
bers are seated in the order of their seniority For two hundred 
jears the meetings have been opened and closed with prayer, 
reflecting the religious atmosphere of our origin The clerk, or 
secretary, has always from time immemorial been referred to 
as “the Clark “ Although there is no regulation on the subject, 
smoking IS not indulged in while the meetings are m session, no 
doubt to the acute discomfort of inveterate devotees of the weed, 
who suffer m resigned silence 

This is not to say that the board is without its lighter mo- 
ments It was the custom for many years to hold the commence- 
ment meeting of the board at “Prospect,” the residence of the 
President This must have been a source of considerable incon 
vemence to the housekeeping staff, already overburdened with 
preparation for the usual commencement festivities, for the size 
of the board necessitated the complete dismantling of the library 
and the erection of a large square table around which the mem- 
bers sat m their regular order Upon one such occasion, Mr 
John A Stewart, senior trustee, was seated on the right of 
President Hibben Mr Stewart lived to the ripe age of 104, m 
remarkable vigor He continued to attend meetings and, in fact, 
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ballots solely of alumni living in one of four Regional Districts 
Upon the expiration of his four year term, no Alumni Trustee 
may be reelected until after the expiration of one year, thereby 
ensuring rotation in office 

The system of Alumni Trustees has presented many ad 
vantages ft provides direct representation for the alumni and 
It also ensures continuous representation of every region in the 
country In practice it also develops material for subsequent con 
sideration in the election of Chatter Members, as it offers op 
portunity over a four-year period to measure the ability, interest 
and availability of prospective candidates A substantial number 
of the present Charter Trustees were previously elected by the 
alumni, or were candidates for election as Alumni Trustees 
e most recent changes in the provisions governing member- 
ship on the board came about in 1942, as the result of the de- 
liberations of a Committee on Reorganization which was ap 
pointed to review the entire subject Its report laid particular 
mphasis upon the desirability of rotation in the selection of 
committees and their chairmanships, and upon the choice of new 
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bers are seated m the order of their seniority For two hundred 
years the meetings ha\e been opened and closed with prayer, 
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secretary, has always from time immemorial been referred to 
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smoking is not indulged m while the meetings are m session, no 
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ments It was the custom for many years to hold the commence- 
ment meeting of the board at ‘‘Prospect,’ the residence of the 
President This must have been a source of considerable incon- 
venience to the housekeeping staff, already overburdened with 
preparation for the usual commencement festivities, for the size 
of the board necessitated the complete dismantling of the library 
and the erection of a large square table around which the mem- 
bers sat in their regular order Upon one such occasion, Mr 
John A Stewart, senior trustee, was seated on the right of 
President Hibben Mr Stewart lived to the npe age of 104 m 
remarkable vigor He continued to attend meetings and, m fact, 
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served as Acting President of the University m the interregnum 
between the terms of President Hibben and President Wilson 
Upon his looth birthday, he insisted on eating lobster and ice- 
cream, announcing somewhat testily, "Up to this point, the fam- 
ily has insisted upon regarding me as some hind of a record , 
from now on I am going to enjoy myself ’’ While his mental 
and physical vigor remained unimpaired, he was almost com- 
pletely deaf, although he retained a voice of gargantuan power 
Upon this particular occasion, Mr John O H Pitney was 
on his feet reporting for the committee on finance, of which he 
was chairman Mr Stewart leaned over to President Hibben, 
and m a voice which he evidently intended to be a whisper but 
which might readily have been heard on Nassau Street, bellowed 
"Who IS that?" 

This wholly unexpected explosion halted proceedings and 
President Hibben, visibly embarrassed, shouted in Mr Stewart's 
ear, "That is Mr John Pitney” 

Mr Stewart, still speaking m the same tone, exclaimed “Why, 
of course ' I know him, I know him well He is a very able man 
— much abler than his brother the Judge ”* Mr Pitney found it 
difficult to resume lus report and the board to smother its levity 
Some of the minor traditions and procedures were subject, on 
occasion, to judicious circumvention The Reverend Dr Elijah R 
Craven was clerk of the board from i860 until 1908 He took the 
position very seriously and was never one to permit infractions 
of the rules The Doi/y Pnnceloman prided itself upon the 
achievement of getting out an elaborate extra edition of the an- 
nual commencement exerases, replete with full copies of all 
addresses and other proceedings, which it had on sale at the door 
as the audience emerged from the exercises An important fea- 
ture of the edition was the long list of prizes, honors and other 
awards, which were preserved in secret and announced for the 
first time toward the conclusion of the exercises Obviously it 
was essential for the Pn}scetonian to obtain a copy in advance 
•Mr Justice Mahlon Pitney o! the Supreme Court 
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But Dr Cra\en was always adamant and declined to release 
the list until the conclusion of the meeting of the board of trus- 
tees, which preceded the commencement exerases, and at which 
the aw'ards were officially confirmed Mr Moses Taylor Pyne 
%vas probably Princeton s most belo\ed alumnus, and being a 
resident of Princeton, he maintained quite as cordial and af- 
fectionate relations with undergraduates as he did with his 
friends among the alumni If the undergraduates had a serious 
problem, they were quite apt to take it to Mr Pyne, assured of 
a sympathetic heanng Accordingly, at the commencement meet- 
ing, when the resolution had been adopted confirming the awards, 
Mr Pyne would arise and mo\e unobtrusively to the window, 
for the ostensible purpose of improving the ventilation, dunng 
the course of which proceeding a copy of the list would slip un- 
noticed out tlie window Little did an>one know that underneath 
the window lurked an anxious but iiitenselj grateful undergradu- 
ate editor, who seized the document as it floated down and was 
off like a flash on his bicycle to the pnnting office Some hours 
later, in his own good time, Dr Craven would release his precious 
list with the usual formalities on both sides, and it is not recorded 
whether he ever wondered how the list could have been trans 
lated into t} pe with such remarkable speed 
As previously noted, the question is sometimes raised why so 
large a board of trustees is necessary or desirable Many institu- 
tions in fact, have boards that are considerably smaller An 
immediate reason for the size of the board is found in the 
provision for adding eight Alumni Trustees Another reason 
IS the desire to make provision for even greater regional represen 
tation (the four Regional Alumni Trustees cover the entire coun 
try) The paramount reason however, lies m the fact that the 
experience of many years is conclusive that we have use if not 
pressing need, for the present number The truth is that histori 
cally the Princeton board has always been and is a hard working 
active board Any assignment wnthm reason is cheerfully ac 
cepted and performed sometimes at great personal sacrifice For 
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example, it is the observation of the writer (who is not a mem- 
ber of the committee and attends only ex officto) that the mem- 
bers of the investment committee devote much more intensive at- 
tention to the investments of the University than they do to their 
own Except in the war years, it has been a rare meeting of the 
board, large as it is, when there has not been at least So per cent 
m attendance, and frequently the percentage has been higher 
Many members have individual attendance records of well over 
90 per cent extending over many years This will explain to 
Princetomans why so overwhelmingly a proportion of the mem 
bership has been selected from Princeton men As someone has 
expressed it, ‘ When there is a job to be done, we don't ask 'em, 
we tell em and they seem to like it ” It has been felt that any 
danger of m breeding has been more than offset by the certainty 
of keen interest and willingness to serve, upon which we can 
confidently rely At the same time, this consideration has not de- 
terred us from going outside the body of our own alumni in 
appropriate instances, with signal success 

In 80 large a board which meets four times a year, much of 
the detail work and consideration must necessarily be done m 
the first instance by committees, the members of many of which 
can be a\ailable for more frequent meetings, sometimes on short 
notice Incidentally, this explains why it is desirable to have a 
considerable portion of the board living within a reasonable dis 
tance of Princeton 

The standing committees of the board are as follows the 
executive committee and the committees on finance, grounds and 
buildings library, curriculum, undergraduate life, health and ath- 
letics, honorary degrees 

The duties and functions of these Committees are set forth 
m detail m the by laws and for the most part are generally in- 
dicated by the title ol the respective committee^ so that-, detailed 
discussion will be omitted, with some reluctance, because of 
limitation of space A few comments may be informative 
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The executive committee consists of its chairman, who is 
elected by the board, and the chairmen of the standing commit 
tees, together with t^\o members who serve as rotating members 
for one year each, and two members at large who serve for three 
)ears each The committee therefore serves as a cleanng house 
for the activities of the standing committees, and because of rota 
tion IS able to a considerable extent to reflect the views of other 
members of the board The by laws provide that “the Executive 
Committee shall have general charge of the affairs of the Cor 
poration when the Board is not in session and may exerase all 
the powers of the Board in alt matters which in their judgment 
cannot be delayed until the next meeting of the Board ” 

The committee on the curriculum meets with a standing com 
mittee of the faculty before each stated meeting of the board 
The deans are members, ex officto, of the respective committees 
m which their speaal interest lies 

A committee of great importance is that on investments, which 
15 a sub committee of the committee on finance It meets regu 
larly throughout the jear and constantly reviews the portfolio, 
bringing to bear a wide range of financial knowledge and in- 
formation Its devoted and zealous service is evidenced by the 
fact that as of December 31, 1946, the endowment of the TJmver 
sity showed a market value of $49 997,895 against a book value 
of $44 191,234 

The roster of the chairmanships of these committees during 
the past half century reveals some outstanding names An exam 
pie IS Dr Melancthon Woolsey Jacobus, for many years chair- 
man of the committee on the curnculum Dr Jacobus brought to 
this task a unique combination of qualifications As president 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, he was not only a great theo 
logian, but also possessed a wide knowledge and experience m 
educational matters He was familiar at first hand with develop 
ments at Princeton over the preceding decades, and maintained 
close and affectionate relationships wnth members of the faculty 
Above all, his warm human qualities and interests, with a quiet 
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but contagious sense of humor, fitted him admirably for this 
important assignment, while his common sense and excellent 
judgment invariably resolved all difficult questions with mutual 
respect and satisfaction As an example of the variety of his in- 
terests he was, as an undergraduate, a crack third baseman upon 
the baseball team, and his keenness for the game never slackened 
If one attended the first game of the Yale senes at New Haven, 
he invariably found the Doctor in the first row, frequently alone 
but ready to discuss with zest the fine points of the game The 
committee on the curriculum always holds its meetings at Prince- 
ton, but on one occasion the members were somewhat mystified 
by being summoned to a meeting at ii oo am at the Hotel 
Belmont in New York The mystery mcreased as the chairman 
proceeded to conduct the business with unusual vigor and dis 
patch Finally, one o! his contemporaries who sat next to him 
leaned over and whispered, ‘ See here, Jake, what’s all the rush 
about?’ The Doctor replied behind his hand, “Pssh’ I've got a 
tidset for the World Senes*” 

Another powerful and much loved figure was Henry B 
Thompson, chairman of the committee on grounds and buildings 
'The condition of the campus was his particular pride and joy 
In his frequent tnps to Pnnceton, he never failed to \valk the 
campus and inspect conditions at first band, and resulting action 
was vigorous and forthright Serving with him was Bayard 
Henry Both men were giants in physical stature and positive 
in their views, and it was but natural that they did not agree on 
all subjects, although the intensity of their interest m the com- 
mon object would eventually bring them together Mr Henry 
was a strong advocate of large trees and spreading elms upon 
the campus, while Mr Thompson supported the University land- 
scape architect, Mrs Beatrix Cadwalader Farrand, who had a 
predilection for shrubs, vines and other low planting In moments 
of exasperated frustration, Mr Henry was known to refer to her 
as "Tnxie the Bush-Woman ” Incidentally, it may be noted that 
Mrs Farrand has never received adequate recognition for the 
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major part she pla>ed m the steady development over a period 
of years of the beauty of the campus It was largely a labor of 
love on her part, at a mimmum cost to the University and at 
considerable personal sacrifice to herself But the result speaks 
for itself and for her 

Bayard Henry ivas also chiefly instrumental m bringing about 
the removal of the Pennsylvania Railroad station from its age- 
old position at the foot of Blair Hall steps to its present location, 
thereby freeing the area now so handsomely occupied fay the 
Class of 1901 Dormitory, the Class of I904-Hoivard Henry Dor- 
mitory, the Qass of 1905-Walter L Foulke Dormitory, Lock- 
hart Hall, LaughUn Hall and Pyne Hall Another instance of 
Henry’s interest and foresight will become more apparent as 
time goes on, for it was his vision which led to the purchase 
of lands lying south of the Rantan Canal At least thirty years 
ago, he was insistent year in and year out that the University 
should acquire these properties, at a time when funds were not 
too plentiful and few if any could see the need for extending our 
holdings beyond the line of the canal at the foot of the hill Mr 
Henry, however, never relaxed his pressure The title to one of 
the farms in question was for some time complicated because of 
the possibility of the birth of future grandchildren, and whenever 
Mr Henry came to Princeton one of his first questions would be 
whether any new grandchildren had appeared Eventually the 
properties were acquired and the University now owns contin- 
uously to the main highway at Penns Neck The recent erec- 
tion of manufactories and other commercial establishments to 
the east of the highway has provided eloquent proof of the wis- 
dom of this timely purchase 

For some reason the activities of the committee on grounds 
and buildings provide a forum for some of the most active 
debates, in which all feel free to take a hand This is 
understandable, inasmuch as buildings and grounds are visible, 
tangible things, with respect to which the keenly interested lay- 
man, even without professional architectural or engineering ex- 
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perience, is moved to express his opinion One famous debate 
related to the site of the new library It raged with unabated vigor 
over the better part of ten years, notwithstanding the fact that 
at no time during that period was there money m sight to erect 
the building Practically every conceivable site on the campus 
was successively put forward by ardent supporters, and it is prob- 
ably little known that at one time the site was definitely fixed 
by formal resolution of the Board on the south side of McCosh 
Walk between Prospect and '79 Hal! Even then there was not 
unanimous and wholehearted agreement, and the situation was 
not fuhy relieved until the fortuitous destruction by fire of the 
School of Science Building, which offered a happy solution upon 
which all could unite So general was the satisfaction that some 
wag hinted that the fire might not have been wholly accidental 
A word might be said regarding the relationship of the trus- 
tees to the other constituent factors of the University — notably 
the administration and faculty, the alumm and the undergradu 
ates An examination of the ancient provisions of the University's 
charter and its by laws, many of which go back two hundred 
years and are still in force, would reveal numerous provisions 
which if taken literally today, might conceivably become a source 
of friction between trustees and faculty The fact is that the 
day to day operation under these provisions by fair-minded men 
of good will, working together devotedly toward a common ob 
jective of high purpose and with mutual regard for their respec- 
tive spheres of activity has produced no serious friction There 
may be from time to time honest differences of opinion but they 
are resolved in the give and take of frank and open discussion 
and mutual respect and confidence No doubt the basis for this 
lies in the lifelong and affectionate friendships which many of the 
trustees enjoy with members of the faculty and administration 
With respect to the alumni, the relationship is even closer and 
by the same token the interchange of views is even more direct, 
not to say forthright After all most of the trustees have always 
been alumni, and many of them have served previously upon the 
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Graduate Council, which is the distinctive and representative body 
of the alumni. By definite design the two bodies operate entirely 
separately. No member of the board may be a member of the 
Graduate Council, nor, for example, by unwritten rule long 
observ’ed may any trustee take any part in the nomination 
or election of Alumni Trustees. Nevertheless, there is a 
close liaison between the two organizations. The trustees 
lean heavily upon the Graduate Council, notably in such 
matters as annual giving, with results greatly benefiting the Uni- 
versity. The truth is that the Graduate Council has a real ad- 
vantage and a great opportunity in the far wider field in which 
it can conduct its operations and explore new possibilities. The 
trustees are in many matters necessarily the body of final deci- 
sion and responsibility ; they are accordingly subject to definite 
restrictions and limitations and cannot well afford to risk mis- 
takes. The Graduate Council, however, in exploring new fields, 
can more readily afford to take chances in its efforts to produce 
a worthwhile accomplishment. Moreover, it is far better able to 
conduct a multitude of alumni actirities in which trustees can 
gladly participate but cannot well take a leading part. 

The relationship of the trustees with the undergraduates is 
naturally somewhat more remote, but is nevertheless marked by 
keen and constant interest. Aside from the general observation 
of undergraduate activities, one entire meeting of the trustees’ 
committee on undergraduate life is deTOted to an evening meet- 
ing with the leaders of various phases of undergraduate life, and 
this frequently proves to be the most interesting meeting of the 
year. The undergraduates report upon the status of their respec- 
tive activities and are given the fullest opportunity to voice 
criticisms or suggestions, whidi, on occasion, are accepted with 
alacrity. The mutual exchange is stimulating and enlightening 
and has frequently resulted in the correction of misunderstand- 
ings and the removal of causes of undergraduate dissatisfaction. 

Visitors from foreign countries, in particular, frequently ex- 
press amazement which at times approaches incredulity, at the 
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picture of a University, free of financial support from the gov- 
ernment, providing educational facilities for its students at less 
than 50 per cent of their actual cost, and looking to its own 
alumni and other generous pnvate benefactors for the balance 
of Its financial requirements, and thereby maintaining its freedom 
of mind and action They further marvel that, with authority 
legally vested in a hoard of control, the membership of which is 
in large measure drawn from non academic circles, trustees and 
administration and faculty can work together in a harmonious 
relationship in a common undertaking with mutual consideration, 
respect and regard, and without political influence or any other 
undue or unwelcome interference But there it is — and we hope 
to keep it so 

When all is summed up, the outstanding characteristic of the 
Princeton board of trustees and the secret of such success as it 
has enjoyed m the past five decades, he m the character and 
almost fanatical zeal of its members There may well be defects 
m the technical organization, and a theoretical expert might well 
draw a more perfect blueprint But these features, if they exist, 
have faded into insignificance as against the force of a body of 
men working in complete cooperation with singleness of purpose 
for something that is dear to them and bigger than themselves 
The conditions provide one of the few areas of human endeavor 
which is marked solely by a spirit of altruism and an entire 
absence of selfish interest It is little wonder that the members 
find the assoaation enjc^able and contribute their services with 
enthusiasm 

Beyond that, Princeton was incredibly fortunate in the charac- 
ter, ability and zeal of the men who constituted the board dunng 
the first three decades of the present century It is perhaps in- 
vidious to mention particular names among so many, and m any 
event those still living will be excluded But, by way of illustra 
f.vwr, heated C!e^'e!sadH Dodge, 

Cyrus McCormick, Bayard Henry, Charles Scnbner, John L 
Cadwalader, Alexander Van Rensselaer, Melancthon W. Jacobus, 
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Henrj B Thompson, WiHiam Cooper Procter, Parker D Handy, 
Eduard W Sheldon, John H Pitney, John R Hardin, John 
M T Finnej, Wilson Farrand, Matthew C rieming, Edward 
D Duffield — and the list might be extended indefinitely 

Was e\er an) institution blessed with a go\eming board of 
greater power or capability ^ Wlien to their native abilities there 
is added that extraordinary zeal and spirit of devoted service 
which led them to place Princeton first upon the list of their 
public interests, and to devote unlimited time and effort m her 
behalf, you have at least a part of the secret of the progress of 
the Univcrsitj m the last half century 

The wnter closes as he began, with a guilty feeling that, at 
least for the objective and unprejudiced reader, he has permitted 
a note of sentiment to creep in For this he begs indulgence, al- 
though he offers no such apology to the Princeton audience In- 
deed, he derived some slight comfort of justification recently 
from the following passage in Lord Robert Ccal’s life of Mel- 
bourne 

"There vvais no doubt that Eton, indolent, high spinted, undis- 
ciplined Eton, was the school for him During the rest of his life 
it was to linger in his memory, tinged with a golden sentiment, so 
that forty years later, as a gray headed statesman, disillusioned 
by a life time of glory and agitation, he could never hear a dock 
like the Eton clock, without a lift of happiness m his heart ” 



The Alumni 


BY CHAUNCEY BELKNAP 

/A ccording to long-standmg custom, a week end in early 
/)\ June of each year is given over by Princeton to celebrat- 
ing the class reunions of its alumni After watching the more 
public aspects of one of these celebrations for the first time, a 
small boy was on his way home with his father, who had been 
attending his twenty fifth The youngster looked back on the 
event with a mixture of delight and bewilderment The parade 
around the baseball field before the game with Yale on Saturday 
afternoon had been the high point for him Never had he heard 
so many bands, or seen such costumes In silence he reviewed 
them again, one class dressed up m orange and black as torea 
dors, another as Scotsmen in kilts, led by squeaking bag pipers 
and then there were cossacks, Tyroleans, huntsmen sailors, and 
other classes that wore just costumes, without relation to any 
thing previously seen on land or sea All of these, he had been 
told, were alumni After further thought his bewilderment 
found expression 

"Dad, who are the alumni, really^ ’ 

"Why they are old grads, like me ” 

Finding this not helpful, he tried another approach “But 
what makes them act the way they do’ ' 

"That's too hard a one for me, boy, I give up,” was the weary 
reply of his parent, whose example might better have been fol- 
lowed by the writer when called upon to prepare a chapter casting 
light on these questions, and discussing generally the relations 
between the University and its alumni 

Any such discussion must be colored by the background and 
sympathies of the writer In some colleges the short answer of 
s.-k? to tho sofsii hoy’s Rest 

would be that the alumni are a headache Even at Princeton 
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there ma) ha\e been times when long sufTcnng members of the 
committee on admission or disaplimr) ofTiccrs base been 
tempted to agree with tins diagnosis, and it would be a miracle 
if among our 25000 alumni there were not some indniduals 
whom the description would fit But while our facult) Iia\c not 
alwajs suffered alumni ghdl}, the “licadaclie thcor> ’ of alumni 
relations has not liad man} adherents at Princeton and the 
wTitcr ma} as well admit at once a parliaht} for lits fellow alumni 
and a clianty toward ihcir shortcomings which he will not tr> 
to suppress or hide, and for whidi he makes no apologies 
This bias, though rooted m friendships which ln\c stood the 
test of time, is not a nutter of scnimicnt alone It lus a firmer 
basis in obsciaations of man} specimens of the genus alumnus 
Pnncetonunsis, both indniduall} and collected} in their class 
organizations and alumni associations, during a period of over 
30 }ears What is more, these ob«ciaations ha\c been made m 
accordance with approved scientific methods under a great 
\anet} of conditions and cmironmcnts At one extreme speci* 
mens haie been observed in the decorum of a Graduate Council 
meeting, w liile at the other end of the range the} lu\ e been seen, 
and heard (without need for loud speakers), m the luKnous 
atmosphere of a fifth reunion tent Out of the resulting findings 
the conclusion emerges tlut while there is no such thing as a 
t}'pical Princeton alumnus, certain sentiments, altitudes and 
habits of mind arc so widespread among our alumni as to be 
fairl} charactcnstic of the genus 
No such thing as a t}pical Princeton alumnus^ Tlic murmurs 
of protest are almost audible But a moment’s rcficclion is likel} 
to bring agreement Let us first take the matter of numbers 
alone Upon the graduation of the Qass of 1920, there were 
12000 living Princeton alumm As of June 1946, that number 
had risen to 25 000 * Lca\ ing out of account the temporary in 
crease in undergraduate enrollment during the years immedi- 
• Including the holders of graduate degrees 
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ately following World War II, and assuming a return to the 
normal pre-war enrollment of 2,400, there will be nevertheless 
a steady increase in the alumni rolls for a number of years to 
come This is inevitable because before 1910 Princeton had 
never graduated a class of more than 300, whereas beginning 
with 1925 every class (except in the war years) numbers ap- 
proximately 600 As the older classes of less than 300 are grad- 
ually replaced by the later classes of double that size, the alumni 
body will keep on growing until it may be expected to level off 
at a peak of over 30 000 some time in the 1980 s Even with our 
present 25 000 alumni, it would be a rash undertaking to picture 
the typical member of a group whose individual backgrounds, 
interests and points of view differ so greatly 
These differences are m part the result of the broad geo- 
graphical distribution of the Princeton student body, who scat- 
ter even more widely after graduation Our alumni are far from 
being a compact local group While the greatest number live in 
New Jersey and the neighboring states of New York and Penn- 
sylvania they have made their homes in every state of the 
union Many are located m the south, where Princeton's posi- 
tion among the northern colleges has been secure since the early 
days when James Madison (1771) and "Light Horse Harry” 
Lee (1773), both of Virginia, were among our most distin- 
guished graduates In the middle west, Chicago, Cleveland, St 
Louis, Detroit and Cincinnati have large Princeton groups A 
regional alumni meeting held in St Louis in 1946, under the 
auspices of the Graduate Council, drew delegates from all parts 
of the middle west Going further west, we find a representa- 
tive Princeton population which is steadily increasing, especially 
m California Colorado and Washington Outside the United 
States Princeton men may be found in all parts of the world 
The groups m Canada and m London arc the largest foreign 
concentrations, but the latest edition of the AIximoi 
reflecting conditions before they were much affected by World 
War II, listed addresses for Princeton alumni m over 60 for- 
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eign countnes So T\e see that there xs no tjpical Princeton 
alumnus in anj narrow geographical sense 
In addition to being \ndelj distributed geographicallj , these 
Princeton men are found in many different walks of life Busi 
ness today claims the majonty, but * business ’ is only a compre 
hensne term for a \’anety of pursuits which differ almost as 
much among themselves as one profession does from another 
And in many of these ^’a^ed occupations which we call ‘ busi 
ness," Pnncetonians may be found at any le\el, from chairman 
of the board to junior clerk or plant apprentice In the profes 
sions law, medicine, the ministry, education architecture, engi 
neenng and journalism ha\e their followers Twenty five 
universitj and college presidents today are Princeton graduates 
as were the late deans of the Harvard Law School and of the 
Harvard Medical School The time-honored tradition of Pnnce 
ton men in the public service has been well maintained To men 
tion a few examples, at this writing one of the United States 
senators from New Jersey and the governor of Pennsylvania are 
alumni, the chairman of the executive committee of our board 
of trustees is a former Assistant Secretarj of the Treasury, 
and during World War II, the Navy Department for a while 
looked like an extension division of the University, with the 
Secretary, the Under Secretary and an Assistant Secretary all 
Pnncetonians It is doubtless true that the only one of the arts 
m which Pnneeton men are active in significant numbers is 
literature, but m recent years the theater has been attracting a 
few, who have won success as actors both on Broadway and in 
the movies All of which serves to confirm the view that no one 
occupation can be regarded as typical of the group 

In their general opinions and interests the alumni also present 
a. w/Me. dvjws.’ife.'d be Iw a 

majority are no doubt Republicans, but our large southern con 
stituency is pretty generally in the opposite camp and the only 
Pnncetonians who in our time have reached the Presidency or 
achieved membership m the national cabinet have been Demo 
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crats While it is quite certain that an overwhelming proportion 
of the alumni believe m free enterprise and the capitalist sys- 
tem, It also must not be forgotten that the Socialist Party’s 
candidate for President in the last five elections has been a 
Princeton graduate, who, inadentally, holds an honorary degree 
from the University 

Many of the alumni are, by the time they reach middle life 
at any rate, comfortably off financially, and some have become 
wealthy But the possession of large means is far from typical 
of the members of the Princeton family, as any class treasurer 
knows For a number of yeirs about one third of the under 
graduates have worked their way through college, in whole or m 
part, with or without scholarship aid, and a number of these are 
the sons of Princeton graduates 

There may have been a time when it might be said that 
Princeton alumni had the same general economic and social 
background This was an unintended by-product of the rigid 
admission requirements formerly m effect, which even the 
best students from a number of the western and southern high 
schools were unable to meet It is some years, however, since 
these old requirements were replaced by an admirably flexible 
policy in regard to admissions which has opened our doors freely 
to exceptionally promising applicants m spite of limitations in 
their preparatory education This broadening of the base from 
which students were drawn coupled with generous scholarship 
aid after admission, brought into the college new elements of 
strength and vigor, which are now beginning to count m the 
alumm ranks By the same token, they add to the difficulty of 
singling out and describing the typical Princetonian, except in 
terms of the educated American atizen 
While all of our alumni have been at some time students on 
the Pnnceton campus, this can hardly be regarded as an experi 
ence shared in common unless they were fairly close contem 
poranes The undergraduate days of our oldest alumni are 
separated from those of the youngest by some seventy years 
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Th\s IS a short space in the life o( a uniscrsitj , but inIuI changes 
those }cars liaie produced at Pnncctonl Tlic senior group of 
our alumni, rtalnairts nhose class numerals run back to the 
earlj ’aghties and c\cn further, remember Pnnccton as a small 
college of less than 600 students, making promising adicinces 
under the leadership of President McCoMi The perennial bo\s 
of the golden 'nineties, nhose loj-aIt> to the modem Pnnccton 
IS undimmed and uncliallcngeable, ncicrthclcss recall iMth n 
touch of nostalgia those good old times uhen studies ncre not 
taken too camestl> on the campus Tlic> arc followed bj a larger 
group, who m their memories of undergraduate dajs recall a 
Pnnccton responding to the prcccptonal sistcm and the stricter 
academic «tandards introduced b> Woodrow Wilson and re- 
inforced b) President Hibbcn Pollowing these, in their turn. 
IS the largest group of all, the classes from 1933 to 1940, prod- 
ucts of a still more rigorous mtcllcctual disaphne under the 
four<our«e plan of studj TIic line ends, for the moment, with 
tlie recent war classes, who m spite of all that accclcntion and 
military controls could do to dcn> them the usual pn\ileges 
and amenities of student life. nc\crthcle:»s ime shown the high 
lailue which the) place on their Pnnccton hentnge 
Since each of these groups of alumm knew a different Pnnee- 
ton m student da)s and their later interests and Mcwpoints 
bale been so far from uniform, it would be natural for the out- 
sider to ask what magic holds the Pnnccton clan together It 
might ha\c been expected tliat the rchtion between uniiersity 
and student would be broken off at the latter's graduation Then, 
for better or worse, the unuersitj's educational process as ap- 
plied to the particular mdnidual lias been completed And m 
the European uniicrsitics that is the wa) it works out Ameri- 
can expenence, how c\er, lias been dificrent Princeton students 
do not look upon graduation as ending their relation with the 
Unuersity, but rather as altcnng the character of a life long tie 
They mean it when they sing 
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Her sons will give, whtle they shall live, 

Three cheers for Old Nassau 

One striking expression of this feeling is the class memorial 
insurance program In the spring of their senior year, a large 
number of the members of each dass take out twenty-year en- 
dowment life insurance policies, with annual premiums in 
proportion to their individual means, for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity In this way, while still undergraduates, they make pro 
vision for the collective gift which as alumni they will turn 
over to the University at their twentieth reunion As a result 
of this program, started in 1916, the maturing policies of ten 
classes have already brought the University nearly $i million, 
and the outstanding policies which are being carried by mem- 
bers of the last twenty classes for the University’s benefit 
amount to another $1-3/4 million 
For all his generosity (of which other examples will be given 
later), our average alumnus would still find it hard to define 
the nature of hts relation with the college True, he is the end 
product of Its educational process But he seldom feels that this 
qualifies him to pass judgment on the educational methods it 
has employed Indeed, he is likely to be the first to acknowledge 
that the college is not to blame for the result in his own case 
He is aware, if he stops to think about it, that the endowment 
and other properties of Pnneeton University are held by the 
corporation in trust for its educational purposes, and that the 
responsibility for administering this great trust rests with the 
board of trustees, of which only eight out of thirty members are 
elected by the alumni Until 1900 the alumni had no share m 
the choice of trustees, and from X900 to 1922 the authorized 
number of alumm trustees was five The original grant of the 
voting franchise to alumni and the subsequent increase in the 
number of alumni trustees from five to eight recognized the alum 
nfs legitimate claim to a direct voice m selecting part of those 
who frame the policies of the University 
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Alumni interest m the affairs of the University is constantly 
growing Administration and Graduate Counal officers know 
how hard it is getting to be to meet the alumni demand for news 
from Pnnceton The Aluinm Weekly, excellent as it is in many 
respects, does not begin to sabsfy this hunger for information, 
and still more information, as to what the University is doing 
and planning In response to calls from local alumni associations 
all over the country, it has become necessary to arrange annual 
(or more frequent) tours for the president, the deans, and repre- 
sentative faculty members, whose personal appearances to speak 
and answ er questions about Princeton at alumni gatherings have 
drawn large audiences There has also been a steady increase in 
the attendance at the annual Alumni Day meetings m Princeton 
on Washington’s Birthday. 

Official publications of the University go out to the alumni 
m growing numbers Espeaally cordial has been alumni ap- 
proval of the practice started by President Dodds of sending to 
every alumnus a copy of his annual report to the board of trus- 
tees A busy Princetonian said to the writer “Among 
all the mass of pnnted matter which comes in my mail, tha^ 
report of the President is one thing which I always carry home 
and read from cover to cover, and never without a thrill of 
pnde” No doubt many others would give the same testimony 

Is all this getting away from our inquiry as to what is the 
essence of the relation between the University and the alumni^ 
By no means On the contrary, we are getting at the heart of 
the matter Is it not clear from the foregoing that in Princeton 
affairs alumni opmion is coming to have much the same place 
that public opinion has m public affairs^ Of course, the general 
alumni body is not qualified to pass judgment on technical ques 
tions of educational method Such matters are the province of 
the professional educator But m education as in government, 
the wisest and most understanding students are in agreement 
that the determination of general objectives and broad policies 
should not be handed over to the experts alone This is the area 
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m which informed lay opinion may properly have a significant 
influence 

The experts in any field, and education is no exception, may 
become so intent in debating their rival techniques that they 
lose sight of the goal in their disputes over methods of reaching 
it But the broad outlines of educational policy are settled in 
the long run, by the judgment of the lay public on the product 
which IS turned out, and Princeton alumni keep a particularly 
vigilant eye on the product of their own alma mater 

Alumni opinion has the strength as well as the weakness of 
general public opinion It may at times be short sighted or mis 
taken but m the long run it usually corrects its own errors It 
is dependent on the quality of its leadership and the adequacy 
of the information which the University supplies After all, one 
of the aims on which Princeton has insisted is the development 
m Us undergraduates of inquiring minds with a capacity for in- 
dependent judgment Accordingly, it has been the policy of the 
University to take the alumni into its confidence at every stage 
of Its progress, and to welcome frank expression of the alumm 
point of view 

As a rule alumni opinion has supported and encouraged edu- 
cational progress at Princeton Woodrow Wilson started the 
preceptorial system, a costly experiment m education, without 
having the money in sight to pay for it The alumm backed him 
up, and the needed funds came out of their pockets The next 
important advance m educational policy at Princeton was the es- 
tablishment of the four-course plan This did not place as large a 
burden on the University budget, but it called for an under- 
standing appreciation of the new requirements in regard to in- 
dependent studj, and the higher standards which accompanied 
these requirements Alumm opinion has consistently supported 
the four course plan 

The immediate lay control of the University, as has been said, 
lies in the board of trustees Behind the board, however, and 
exercising a potent influence on its deliberations, lies this force 
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of alumni opinion It is unlikelj that an> major decision in 
\oI\ing the ultimate objectives and broad policies of the Uni- 
versity would be made by either the administration or the board, 
unless It could reasonably count upon alumni support 

Thus the alumni, 25 000 strong, m spite of the absence of 
official connection with the Univcrsitj, are coming to be re 
garded along w ith trustees, faailtj and undergraduates, as part 
of one organic whole President Dodds was giving natural ex- 
pression to this unity when he included the alumni in his pledge 
at the service of dedication following our country’s entrance into 
World War II, saving "In the name of the whole University 
— undergraduates, o/hiji«i, trustees, and faciilt) — I redcdicate 
Princeton University with all its resources to the supreme task 
which lies ahead ’’ 

All of whidi brings us back to that matter of the charactcns 
tic attitudes and habits of mind whicli hold the secret of what- 
ever favonng magic has touclied our alumni relations To begin 
with, who will deny the part phyed b> sentiment alone love 
for the old campus and for the boys who lived there with us 
in by gone day s ^ The writer cannot speak for the y ounger classes, 
and it may be tliat the distance of nearly thirty five years lends 
most of the enchantment to his view of undergraduate life in the 
years just before World War I But many of the fnends of 
that day are still the friends that count, and w here w ould they 
rather get together than among the old scenes’ In spite of the 
changes which have come over the face of Princeton, both col 
lege and town, it remains a place of beauty and it breathes an 
air of quiet (reunions excepted) More than 500 Princetomans 
have chosen to make their homes m the town or among the 
surrounding hills There they offer boundless hospitality to a 
never failing stream of returning classmates and friends When 
these latter are unwilling to impose any longer on the good nature 
of their hosts comfortable inns are ready to welcome the guest, 
where he may truly ‘ bid every care withdraw ” 
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During the darkest da^ of World War II, the newspapers 
earned the story of how Winston Churchill had laid aside his 
cares to find refreshment in a visit to Harrow, his old school 
Like this famous old Harrovian, many a Prmcetonian has found 
rest and freedom from his lesser tribulations m a few days’ 
retreat amidst the tranquil scenes and happy memories of his 
college days 

Undoubtedly there are some alumni for whom the football 
team has been their prmapal continuing link with Princeton 
Many can claim unbroken records of attendance at Yale games 
for twenty five, thirty — ^and yes for forty-five — years They may 
have heard that the modern undergraduate perversely rates a 
Phi Beta Kappa key ahead of a “P ” But have eleven Phi Beta 
Kappa men ever brought cheering thousands to their feet as 
they forced a senior thesis over the goal line at the end of a 
gruelling battle of brain$> How can an old fellow — or a young 
one, for that matter — have a better tune than by going down to 
Princeton to see the team, on a sparkling November afternoon 
with enough frost m the air, and enough excitement on the field 
to make his blood tingle again > He wants the team to win, too, 
and i£ it doesnt, he may inflict upon some unwary victim an 
endless post mortem, from which it would appear that after the 
committee on admission had excluded every promising football 
player who tried to enter Princeton, the others were flunked out 
by a relentless faculty the night before the game 

But this 15 hardly representative of present-day alumni opin- 
ion on intercollegiate football at Princeton The average alum- 
nus is no advocate of financial subsidies or academic favors for 
football players He approves the new dispensation under which 
the Princeton schedule will be made up of games against teams 
maintaining academic standards as high as our own The alumni 
participate in the development of the athletic program, through 
two representatives elected by the Graduate Council to serve on 
the University Council on Atfdetics The alumni and the Uni- 
versity administration are in accord in their belief that no team 
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should be sent on the field to represent Princeton without proper 
coaching, and that with adequate preparation, Princeton teams 
ndll continue to win their fair share of victories. About the only 
concession that the alumni ask of their faculty friends is their 
admission that a winning football team is not necessarily a re- 
proach to an institution of learning. 

For most of our alumni the bond whicli holds them to Prince- 
ton is something more than a matter of sentiment or football 
enthusiasm. It is a combination of pride in the past record of 
the college and its graduates, and interest in helping to preser\'e 
and advance the prestige which it enjoys today. In this Bicen- 
tennial year, when Princeton men are recalling their proud line- 
age and looking back to their forebears of colonial and revolu- 
tionary days, the main emphasis of their thinking is on what 
lies ahead. For an increasing group of alumni, Princeton is be- 
coming an important focus of their mature interest. As time 
goes on, there is reason to expect that this circle will be further 
enlarged and that more of our alumni will have an opportunity 
to participate actively in Princeton affairs. Experience has 
shoivn that they will rise to their responsibilities and that Prince- 
ton has much to gain by enlisting their thinking as an aid in 
the solution of its problems. 

How much of the alumni interest in Princeton matters is 
spontaneous, and how much is the result of organization? That 
is a hard question for anyone to answer, and opinions on it will 
differ. In the view of this writer, organization has been helpful, 
in greater or lesser degree depending on whether or not it has 
been soundly planned, but organization has not been as im- 
portant as the material it has been able to draw upon. Prince- 
ton’s strength lies in its vast reserves of alumni good will. In 
using this great asset to best advantage for the benefit of the 
University, it has been found that the Princeton alumnus is an 
individualist. He does not take kindly to regimentation or highly 
organized pressure. The most effective type of alumni organiza- 
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During the darkest days o£ World War II, the newspapers 
earned the story of how Winston Churchill had laid aside his 
cares to find refreshment in a visit to Harrow, his old school 
Like this famous old Harrovian, many a Pnneetoman has found 
rest and freedom from his lesser tnbulations m a few days’ 
retreat amidst the tranquil scenes and happy memories of his 
college days 

Undoubtedly there are some alumni for whom the football 
team has been their principal continuing link with Princeton 
Many can claim unbroken records of attendance at Yale games 
for twenty-five, thirty — and yes, for forty five — ^years They may 
have heard that the modem undergraduate perversely rates a 
Phi Beta Kappa key ahead of a ‘ P ” But have eleven Phi Beta 
Kappa men ever brought cheenng thousands to their feet as 
they ioretd a swot thesis over the goal hoe at the end of a 
gruelling battle of brains’ How can an old fellow — or a young 
one, for that matter — have a better time than by going down to 
Princeton to see the team, on a sparkling November afternoon 
with enough frost m the air, and enough excitement on the field, 
to make his blood tingle again’ He wants the team to win, too, 
and if it doesnt, he may inflict upon some unwary victim an 
endless post-mortem, from which it would appear that after the 
committee on admission had excluded every promising football 
player who tried to enter Princeton, the others were flunked out 
by a relentless faculty the night before the game 

But this is hardly representative of present day alumni opin- 
ion on intercollegiate football at Princeton The average alum- 
nus IS no advocate of financial subsidies or academic favors for 
football players He approves the new dispensation under which 
the Princeton schedule wll be made up of games against teams 
maintaining academic standards as high as our own The alumni 
participate m the development of the athletic program, through 
tH'o representstives elected by die Graduate Council to sen'e on 
the University Council on Athletics The alumni and the Uni- 
versity administration are m accord m their belief that no team 
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should be sent on the field to represent Princeton without proper 
coaching, and tliat with adequate preparation, Princeton teams 
will continue to win their fair share of victories About the onl> 
concession that the alumni ask of their faculty friends is their 
admission that a winning football team is not necessarily a re 
proach to an institution of learning 

For most of our alumni the bond whicli holds them to Prince 
ton is something more than a matter of sentiment or football 
enthusiasm It is a combination of pride m the past record of 
the college and its graduates, and interest in helping to preserve 
and advance the prestige which it enjoys today In this Bicen 
tennial year, when Princeton men are recalling their proud line 
age and looking back to their forebears of colonial and revolu 
tionary days the mam emphasis of their thinking is on what 
lies ahead For an increasing group of alumni, Princeton is be- 
coming an important focus of their mature interest As time 
goes on, there is reason to expect that this circle will be further 
enlarged and that more of our alumni will have an opportunity 
to participate actively in Princeton affairs Experience has 
shoivn that they will rise to their responsibilities and that Prince 
ton has much to gam by enlisting their thinking as an aid m 
the solution of its problems 

How much of the alumni interest m Princeton matters is 
spontaneous, and how much is the result of organization’ That 
is a hard question for anyone to answer, and opinions on it will 
differ In the view of this writer, organization has been helpful, 
m greater or lesser degree depending on whether or not it has 
been soundly planned, but organization has not been as im 
portant as the matenal it has been able to draw upon Prince 
ton’s strength lies in its vast reserves of alumni good will In 
using this great asset to best advantage for the benefit of the 
University, it has been found that the Princeton alumnus is an 
individualist He does not take kindly to regimentation or highly 
organized pressure The most effective type of alumni organiza 
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tion has proved to be one which is simple, informal, flexible and 
decentralized 

For example, take the Natiotol Alumni Association If the 
average alumnus ever has heard of it, he takes its existence as 
much for granted as his own Its history runs back to the Alum 
ni Association of Nassau Hall, organized m 1826 with James 
Madison as its first president Its membership by definition in- 
cludes all who have been matriculated students at the Univer- 
sity, both graduates and non graduates There is no machinery 
for admission to membership, and there are no dues The only 
meetings are the informal gatherings at Princeton on Alumni 
Day and Baccalaureate Sunday Not many of those present on 
these occasions think of them as association meetings 

The activities of the association are regulated by the Gradu- 
ate Council Succeeding the former alumni Committee of Fifty 
in 1909 the council as the mouthpiece and legislature of the 
alumm body has become an influential factor in Princeton af 
fairs It IS important, however, to distinguish between its influ- 
ence, which IS considerable, and its power, which (aside from 
matters of alumm organization) is ml Some might suppose 
that this absence of power m University affairs would promote 
a feeling of irresponsibility m the council, but the effect has 
been directly opposite Since the council’s proposals and recom- 
mendations must win approval on their merits, they are usually 
models of painstaking care and study 

The council membership has a high level of initiative and abil 
ity Averaging considerably younger than the board of trustees, 
the members of the counal yield nothing to the senior body in 
the active and intelligent interest and attention which they give 
to all that IS properly their concern They are equally careful 
to avoid trespassing in areas where alumni activity, however 
well intentioned, would be out of place They have too much 
respect for the Princeton faculty, and too much regard for its 
contribution to the educational pnrnacy of the college, to invade 
the field of the professional educator In short, they do not 
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claim that the council should run the college, or that the alumni 
know all the answers (even when :t comes to football) If there 
are sceptics, unfamiliar wth the Princeton scene, who suspect 
that this picture must be overdrawn because it is so foreign to 
their own experience elsewhere, they are respectfully invited 
to look at the record 

How IS the council membership made up^ In the first place, 
each class and each local alumni association (of which more 
than eighty are now recognized) elects one council representa- 
tive This group forms the backbone of the council In accord- 
ance with the idea of keeping the organization flexible and de 
centralized, each class and association chooses its representative 
in its own way, and decides how long he shall serve The classes 
are becoming educated to the importance of electing their best 
available men as council representatives In addition to this 
group, the council itself chooses twenty-five members at large, 
who serve for staggered terms of five years Each academic de 
partment of the University is entitled to a representative on the 
council, chosen by the advisory council for the department 
There are also a few honorary and life members 

The council meetings, held in Pnneeton twice a year, draw a 
usual attendance of well over a hundred who are by no means 
limited to those living within easy traveling distance On these 
occasions, in addition to committee reports and remarks by the 
deans and other administrative officers, the program ordinarily 
includes a comprehensive review of the current affairs of the 
University by President Dodds The value which he places on 
these contacts with representatives of the whole alumni body 
has been repeatedly emphasized in the President's remarks From 
the beginning of his administration, he has given the council 
firs friencffy aid and encouragement at every turn 

Between meetings, the council's activities are directed by its 
executive committee, which includes the council officers and the 
chairmen and vice chairmen of its standing committees In 
practice, the council has faiored a fairly rapid rotation of per 
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sonnel in these offices While this has some disadvantages, it 
has great value m enlarging the group of alumni who gam a 
first hand knowledge of what is going on at Princeton These 
offices have also been a useful proving ground of potential ma 
tenal for the board of trustees 

The Graduate Council office in Nassau Hall is one of the 
busiest spots on the Princeton campus Under the direction of 
the council's secretary, a full time salaried executive this office 
IS pnmarily a service center offering prompt and efficient help, 
not only to the council officers and committees, but to every class 
and local alumni organization No job is too big for the council 
office to tackle, and no chore is too small if it will help m the 
alumni picture Is there a new class secretary who wants to 
know about his duties^ The counal office has a booklet for him, 
distilling the accumulated expenence of many others who have 
been successful in the same task He is welcome to come to the 
council office for advice, to look over its extensive files for sug 
gested mailing pieces and to turn over to the office his printing 
and mailing work Does the Alumni Association of New Eng- 
land want a Princeton speaker for its annual dinner’ The 
council office will provide one At the same time, the council 
office IS never intrusive Any class or association is free to run 
Its own affairs m its own way, and many do so, without benefit 
of help from the council office 

One of the heaviest responsibilities of the council office is 
to maintain and keep up to date the central file of alumni names 
and addresses, and to bring out the volumes of the Princeton 
University Ahivim Directory, normally issued every three years 
This publication, which m its latest edition ran to 890 pages, 
IS much more than an alphabetical list of names and addresses 
Classifying the alumni according to their dates of graduation, 
degrees, places of residence, and occupations it is a mine of 
Princeton information During World War II, the council of- 
fice also issued four editions of a Directory of Princeton ^Iiini- 
ni in the Armed Forces of the United States Another special 
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war activity of the office was the maintenance of the Princeton 
Personnel Index A questionnaire circulated to every alumnus 
invited the enrollment of those who desired to enter any branch 
of the serMce, with occupational information showing their 
expenence and technical qualifications Approximately 5 000 
alumni were so enrolled in the Index, of whom more than 3,000 
found opportunities for war serMce Since the end of the war, 
the operations of the Index have been reversed, and the organi- 
zation has been occupied with finding civilian employment for 
the demobilized alumni 

Much of the best work of the council is done by its com- 
mittees One of the important committee responsibilities is the 
presentation of nominees for the alumni trustee elections Each 
jear two alumni trustees are elected for a four-year term, one 
designated as a trustee at large, for whom all alumni are en 
titled to ^ote, and one regional trustee, chosen by the alumni 
living m one of the four regions into which the country has been 
divided for this purpose This plan insures trustee representa- 
tion for the outlying geographical areas Suggestions for nomi 
nees, recened from a great variety of sources, are sifted by the 
nominating committee w ith the utmost care in order to present 
annually a truly representative ticket So well has this been 
accomplished that only once has there been resort to the altema- 
tne method of nomination by petition It is also a tribute to 
the work of these nominating committees that of the present 
twenty two charter trustees of the University, other than ex 
officio members, twelve were former nominees (successful or 
unsuccessful) for alumni trustee 

Graduate Counal committee reports often have helped to 
form University policies Most recently, the problems connected 
with resuming extra-curricular student activities after their sus 
pension during World War II viere discussed in an illummat 
mg report of the committee on undergraduate activities which 
laid the groundwork for action by the University authorities 
in this field 
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the council’s secretary, a full time salaried executive, this office 
IS primarily a service center offering prompt and efficient help, 
not only to the council officers and committees, but to every class 
and local alumni organization No job is too big for the council 
office to tackle, and no chore is too small, if it will help in the 
alumni picture Is there a new class secretary who wants to 
know about his duties ^ The counal office has a booklet for him, 
distilling the accumulated experience of many others who have 
been successful m the same task He is welcome to come to the 
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gested mailing pieces, and to turn over to the office hts printing 
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office is never intrusive Any class or association is free to run 
its own affairs in its own way, and many do so without benefit 
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One of the heaviest responsibilities of the council office is 
to maintain and keep up to date the central file of alumni names 
and addresses, and to bring out the volumes of the Pnnceton 
University Aluinm Directory, normally issued every three years 
This publication, which m its latest edition ran to 890 pages, 
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^^'ar actiMty of the office ^\as the maintenance of the Pnnceton 
Personnel Index A questionnaire circulated to e\ery alumnus 
invited the enrollment of those >\ho desired to enter any branch 
of the ser\ice, with occupational information shoivmg their 
expenence and technical qualifications Approximate!) 5 000 
alumni were so enrolled in the Index, of whom more than 3,000 
found opportunities for war ser\ice Since the end of the war, 
the operations of the Index have been reversed, and the organi- 
zation has been occupied with hnding civilian employment for 
the demobilized alumni 

Much of the best work of the council is done by its com- 
mittees One of the important committee responsibilities is the 
presentation of nominees for the alumni trustee elections Each 
jear two alumni trustees are elected for a four-)ear term, one 
designated as a trustee at-large, for whom all alumni are en- 
titled to vote, and one regional trustee, chosen b) the alumni 
living in one of the four regions into which the country has been 
divided for this purpose This plan insures tnistee representa- 
tion for the outlying geographical areas Suggestions for nomi 
nees, receued from a great vanetj of sources, are sifted b) the 
nominating committee with the utmost care m order to present 
annuall) a trul) representative ticket So well has this been 
accomplished that only once has there been resort to the alterna- 
tive method of nomination by petition It is also a tribute to 
the work of these nominating committees that of the present 
twentv-two charter trustees of the University, other than er 
officto members, twelve were former nominees (successful or 
unsuccessful) for alumni trustee 

Graduate Council committee reports often have helped to 
form Univ-ersity policies Most recenti), the problems connected 
with resuming extra curricular student activities after their sus 
pension during World War II were discussed in an illummat 
mg report of the committee on undergraduate activities, which 
laid the groundwork for action b> the University authonties 
m this field 
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A Study initiated by another coiinal committee led to action 
by the board of trustees just before the War approving a plan 
for the creation of advisory counals for the various depart 
ments and academic dinsions of the University The counals 
are appointed bj the board of trustees on the nomination of 
the departments or divisions concerned after consultation r\ith 
representatives of the Graduate Counal Membership is not 
limited to alumni but each counal is required to include alumni 
members and m practice most of the councils have had a major 
ity of alumni Each council may appoint one of its alumm mem 
bers as the representative of its department on the Graduate 
Counal As their name implies these councils have purely ad 
vjsory functions In their relations with the respective Umversity 
departments to v-hich the council members owe their nomma 
tions there can be no possible threat against Princeton s cherished 
ideal of academic freedom Professor Emeritus Charles G Os 
good long an ornament of the University faculty has wntten of 
that sort of fundamental substratum that concrete reinforce 
ment which men whose traffic is in ideas find in men of success 
in practical affairs If a departmental advisory council achieves 
Its purpose it will bnng to the faculty of the department m 
fullest measure the concrete reinforcement of which Professor 
Osgood speaks 

Digressing for a moment v\e should say that the plan for 
departmental advisory counals owed much in its conception 
and development to such informal and unofficial groups as the 
Friends of the Princeton Librarj Made up largelj though not 
exclusively of alumni the Friends have helped to increase the 
Library book collections and were the onginal sponsors of the 
University s Graphic Arts Prc^ftam Their quarterly journal 
The Princeton University Library CJronicle now m its seventh 
jear of publication has made many friends among book lovers 

To return to the activities of the Graduate Counal — back in 
1934 a speaal council committee appointed to survey the schol 
arsh p and student loan situation at Princeton brought m an 
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unusuall} able report pointing out the urgent need for addi 
tional scliolarships, the types of scholarships required, and rec 
ommending a program for raising the necessary funds After 
semng as a guide for Unuersitj pohcj for more than ten 
jears, this report and the questions which it considered ^^ere 
recentl) re\iei\ed anotlicr council committee, ^\hich has now 
made its report suggesting some changes in the program One 
striking feature of the second report is its showing that m the 
brief mten-al between the two reports, Princeton recei\ed more 
funds for scholarship endowment than the total which had been 
accumulated for this purpose down to 1934 It is true that some 
of this increase would have come to us an>'waj, but it is fair 
to saj that a substantial part of the gam may be attributed to 
the program laid out in the council’s first report 
Compared with many other colleges, Princeton was slow m 
starting an annual giving program It was not until 1938 that 
the late Edward D DufReld ’92, then chairman of the board 
of trustees, asked for the council’s advnce on undertaking an 
annual givung project at Pnnccton, and inquired whedier the 
council would be willing to act as its sponsor The council re 
plied tliat in its opinion a soundl> conceived and administered 
program of annual giving might well become in course of time 
an outstanding expression of alumni loj-alty to Pnnceton, and 
that the council would be happ> to sponsor it if a competent 
salaried executive with professional experience m fund raising, 
was placed in charge The council’s recommendations were ear- 
ned out when the Princeton Umversitj Fund was organized, 
with annual giving as an important feature of its program One 
of the council’s representatives on the Fund has always acted 
^ tA -At, ■assTfaa\ iw'i csyiwcA 

has accepted a special responsibihty for this part of the Fund’s 
work Annual giving receipts, starting with $80000 in 1940, 
ha%e increased jear by year to reach over $216000 in 1946 
Dunng the same period the number of contnbutors rose from 
3 440 to 8,440 Remember that at all times the class memorial 
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insurance premiums of twenty-one classes were a first claim 
on their membership, and the full meaning of these figures will 
be appreciated In 1946, adding the insurance contributors to 
the other annual givers, we had over 11,600 alumni making 
payments totalling $375,000 for the benefit of Princeton, on a 
recurrent annual basis The council's anticipation of the place 
of annual giving in the Princeton picture is already in process 
of being realized 

One reason for the success of the annual-giving program is 
that the solicitation through class agents gives it a firm under- 
pinning For the individual classes are the solid bedrock of all 
alumni organization at Princeton Where is the Princetonian 
who will try to put into words all that his class and his class- 
mates mean to him ’ He knows it was chance that brought them 
together on the Princeton campus m their particular year But 
he thanks his lucky stars that his lot was not cast with the class 
ahead or the class behind He knows that some of his classmates 
are not cjuite perfect But you had better keep quiet about their 
shortcomings if you are not one of the class, and if you are, you 
won t need this admonition Inside the class, little heed is paid 
to the rewards which come to its members from the outside 
world unless such rewards happen to confirm the surer judg- 
ment of the class Then there is rejoicing in the fold for the 
man who has made good 

No wonder that the classes come back to their reunions in 
such numbers What is so rare as a Pnneeton day in June, 
down at class headquarters, with each tram from the Junction 
bringing m more of the boys^ Whether it is the fifth reunion 
under a tent, or the twenty-fifth with all of the comfort and 
other trimmings of a week end at a country club, it is the re- 
turning classmates that count The reunions every fifth year 
are the largest, but there are also classes which have permanent 
headquarters m Princeton, and comeback to occupy them every 
June, m addition to holding open house m them during the 
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year, when a football game or similar occasion furnishes the 
excuse 

As has been said, each class makes its own rules as to organi- 
zation Every class has a president and a secretary, and many 
ha\e in addition a vice president and a treasurer In the larger 
classes, it is also common to ha\e an executive committee or 
similar group, which meets penodically to dispose of class busi 
ness Sometimes the officers serve for life, but in mo«t of the 
later classes five-year terms are the ordinary rule The secretary 
is usually the hardest working officer His is the task of keep- 
ing m touch vMth every one of his classmates, however far afield 
the) may wander He reports in the columns of the Alumm 
li'eekly their marriages and the arrival of their children — ^yes, 
and grandchildren too — and their daily doings of all sorts For- 
tunate IS the class whose secretary looks upon his job as a labor 
of love, and many are the classes who remember such secretaries 
with gratitude and benediction 

The importance of the class organizations does not detract 
from the position of the local alumni associations, whicli have 
sprung up both in this country and abroad, wherever Pnnceton 
men are gathered together in appreciable numbers In addition 
to more than eighty associations m the United States, the Gradu- 
ate Council office listed just before the war the Princeton Alum- 
ni Association of England, the Princeton Club of Pans, the 
Princeton Alumni Association of Syna, the Princeton Club of 
the Himalayas, and, believe it or not, the Pnnceton Alumni 
Association of Japan 

The local alumm assoaation is an invaluable outpost of 
Pnnceton influence in its own vicinity As a result of its mis- 
sionary w ork, many promising students have come to Pnnceton 
For a number of these boys, the means of attending Pnnceton 
have been furnished by the eighteen regional scholarships estab- 
lished or currently maintained by local associations and awarded 
under trustee regulation by a University committee on scholar- 
ships In many of the University's fund raising projects, and 
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notably jn tbe recent campaign for the new Library, success 
would have been impossible without the generous support re 
ceived through these assoaations and their regional commit- 
tees 

The local alumni associations are awake to the fact that 
Pnnceton soon will be no more than an overnight plane hop 
from any point in the United States Travel time and mileage 
once such obstacles to the boy living on the Pacific coast who 
wanted to come to Pnnceton, are hardly a factor today The 
trip from Seattle takes no longer than the trip from Pittsburgh 
did a few years ago What does this mean for Pnnceton alumni ? 
It means that their home town, wherever jt may be is no longer 
too far away to be considered seriously as potential Pnnceton 
territory For many local associations formerly suffering under 
the handicap of their distance from Pnnceton, it opens an op 
portunity to give greater help in extending the national dis 
tribution of our student body 

Wherever Prmcetonians may be the news of the college 
follows them m the columns of the Princeton Ahimm Weekly, 
which comes out regularly dunng the academic year The 
Weekly is a continuation of the Alumni Pnneetonian, which 
was founded in 1894 It is published by the Pnnceton Umver 
sity Press, and its editonal policy is controlled by a board of 
editorial direction m which representatives chosen by the Grad- 
uate Council are in the majority Besides the personal alumni 
notes supplied by the class secretaries, the Weekly carries the 
text of all important statements of University policy by the 
President and other officers of the administration, and reports 
all athletic events and other matters of alumni interest There 
IS also a page of editorial comment and a letterbox where room 
IS always found for alumni gripes, regardless of whose toes 
may be stepped on Dunng World War 11 a large part of the 
Weekly's reduced allowance of/ devotf ’ ( Jing 

the heroism and sacrifices of ^ m ■! -> The 
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college publications Tlic best cMdence of its standing with 
Princeton alumni is the fact that 56 classes ha\e taken group 
subscnptions, paid for out of the class trcasur>, and insuring 
the receipt of the Weekly b} c\cr> man in the class 
Some of our most distinguished Princetonians are holders 
of graduate degrees only The) entered the Princeton Graduate 
School after taking their college work elsewhere, and it always 
has been our polic) to respect their prior lo)alties to the institu- 
tions where the\ spent their undergraduate da)s Prom recent 
dciclopmcnts, howcaer, it would appear tliat this attitude ma) 
ha\e been carried too far, and that man) of these men feel that 
the) ha\e been treated too much as stepchildren m the Princeton 
famil) The) haac been enlisted for sera ice on the departmental 
adaisor) counals, and thc) have responded to other calls from 
the Unucrsit) Now a representatue group of thc holders of 
higher degrees, with the encouragement of Dr Ta)Ior, dean 
of the Graduate School, ha\c suggested a closer tie with the 
Unuersit), and more specific recognition of their place as 
alumni Tlic Graduate Council lias welcomed this approach, 
and It IS expected that in thc near future a plan will be worked 
out whicli will leave no doubt as to thc position of Graduate 
School degree holders in thc Princeton alumni ranks 
Princeton owes much of its eminence to those of its own 
graduates who luve returned and taken positions of leadership 
in Its administration and facult) This group included, in an 
older generation. Presidents Wilson '79 Hibben ’82, Dean 
West ’74, Dean Pine '80, Dean Magie ’79, Henry v’an D)kc '73, 
Allan Marqiiand '74 William Berryman Scott ’77 and man) 
other famous Princeton names At the present wnting, among 
the alumni who have an official connection with the University 
are the president, Harold W Dodds, A M 1914 , the vice presi- 
dent George A Brakeley ’07, the secretary, Alexander Leitch 
’24 , the dean of the faculty, J Douglas Brow n ’19 , the dean of 
the School of Engineering, Kenneth H Condit '13, the dean 
of the College Francis R B Godolphin 24 and the chairmen 
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of seven of the academic departments The role of the board of 
trustees m Princeton affairs is described in another chapter of 
this book All but two of the present charter trustees are 
alumni, and the proportion has been equally great for many 
years To the alumnus, board membership offers the crowning 
opportunity for service to his alma mater 

During the anxious days of the depression of the early 'thir- 
ties, this writer was present at a meeting of the trustees of a 
scientific research institution whose name is known all over the 
world The budget was up for consideration The finance com 
mittee already had reported a great shrinkage of income, and a 
shocking decline in the market value of the once great endow- 
ment (the gift of a single donor) In this emergency, the ques 
tion was raised whether the level of research activity should be 
maintained by drawing on the capital funds, which the terms of 
the donor’s gift permitted In the course of the discussion of 
this question the chairman said “Gentlemen, before you ap- 
prove the use of part of our capital to keep up our current work, 
let me remind you of one great difference between this orgam 
zation and the universities many of you also are connected with 
We have no alumni to make good our losses Our endowment 
has seemed generous by any standard, but it is all we have So 
let us beware of taking chances which might permanently un- 
dermine this institution” 

Against any such threat, the alumni of Princeton are its shield 
and buckler We have had notable gifts from individual gradu- 
ates and their families, such as Henry Stafford Little, 1844 Isaac 
C Wyman, 1848, David B Jones, ’76, Thomas D Jones, ’76, 
Moses Taylor Pyne, ’77, Cleveland H Dodge, ’79 Cyrus H 
McCormick, '79 William Cooper Procter, '83, William Church 
Osborn, ’83, Edgar Palmer, *03, Herbert L Dillon, '07, and 
Harvey S Firestone, Jr , ’so But Princeton has had no great 
single benefactor, like John D Rockefeller for Chicago, or 
John Sterling for Yale, or Edward S Harkness for Harvard 
Our mam reliance has been on the smaller gifts of the many, 
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and this reliance has not been misplaced Most of the buildings 
on the Princeton campus arc the gifts of alumni or their fami 
lies Man> classes, cither alone or m combination with others, 
haie given dormitones which hear the/r numerals, or are named 
in memor> of a deceased classmate No one thumbing over the 
pages of the Uniicrsity Catalogue which list the endowed pro- 
fessorships, scliolarships, and similar funds can fad to be im 
pressed by the number which liavc been contributed by alumni, 
and particularly bj the co operative effort of alumni 
President Dodds has told the story of how, as he stood watch 
mg the flames destroy the old Gymnasium m May 1944, his 
regret at the loss of the building and its precious collection of 
athletic trophies was tempered by a feeling of confidence that 
somehow, somewhere, m the Pnnccton family the funds would 
be found for a new budding His confidence spoke from a deep 
understanding of the place which Princeton holds m the mmds 
and hearts of her alumni Already, with the generous aid of 
an alumnus, the new Gymnasium is ncanng completion, and it 
wnll be larger and better equipped than the old Simultaneously, 
construction is going forward on a new Library, also made 
possible in the mam by alumni donations, large and small, in- 
cluding a number of class funds Overlooking the Library site 
stands the University Chapel, built not long ago with funds 
which again came largely from alumni sources In these three 
great buddings, the sons of Old Nassau have raised symbols 
of their faith m the idea of an education which touches the 
whole man, quickening body, mind and spint the idea of a 
Princeton education 



